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Campus Spotlight 


Tattoo 
You 


by Maxine Tatlonghari 


Isettled in to wait 
two hours for the 
only artist working 
at Tattooland that 
Sunday evening. 

Hungry panthers, 
crafty wizards and 

campy women stared at me 
from their frozen positions on the 
walls of the Anaheim tattoo parlor. 
These were just a sample of the hun- 
dreds of designs offered here, but I 
didn’t need to look because my de- 
sign hung on a chain around my 
neck—a small Japanese symbol 
meaning “good luck.” 

I couldn’t find a larger example, so 
my little charm would have to serve as 
a guide. I had toyed with the idea of 
placing it where-the-sun-don’t-shine, 
but I wanted the option to show it off, 
so I decided to adorn my right shoul- 
der. 

WHIRRRR!!!! The buzzing sound of 
the tattoo machine interrupted my 
thoughts. A low wooden wall sepa- 
rating the waiting room from the 
working area allowed me a clear view 


of the instrument in the artist’s hands. 
Dick Warsocki was engraving a lizard 
into a victim’s arm with a machine that 
looked and sounded like a dentist’s 
drill. 

As I approached them, a wave of 
nausea swept over me. I swallowed 
hard.as Warsocki broughta red stained 
tissue up from the man’s arm. I knew 
getting tattooed made you bleed, but 
this tissue was almost soaked. I 
sighed with relief when I realized it 
was only excess red ink. I watched for 
a while; the guy didn’t look like he 
was in too much pain. His girlfriend, 
decked in denim and L.A. Gears, sat 
calmly observing. 

Trying to relax, I sat down on one 
of the red vinyl-covered benches. 
Soon, I heard coughing and heaving 
noises emanating from behind the 
wall. 

“Are you sick?” I heard Warsocki 
ask. One of the horror stories I'd 
heard was that some people threw up 
at the sight of blood. But he wasn’t 
heaving... it was her. 

“Yes,” she told Warsocki. “Colds 
are going around.” 

Okay, so I was a little nervous. In 
fact, I was terrified. For diversion, I 
began flipping through a magazine. 
The room was sterile and cold, like a 
doctor’s office. But instead of the 
typical National Geographic or People 
to leaf through, this waiting room 
offered Tattoo Advocate. Deeply en- 
grossed in my magazine, I didn’t no- 
tice it was getting dark outside. A 
rougher clientele filed in—five men, 
wanting third and fourth tattoos. 
Warsocki quoted waiting times from 
four to five hours, and they were 
willing to wait. 

Some milled around and others 
watched Warsocki as he added a 
yellow sun above a young man’s 
surfing Pink Panther. I was the only 
woman, but they didn’t pay much 
attention to me. Instead, they dis- 
cussed baseball and tattoo designs. 
One man ina Lakers hat pointed to an 
intricate design of the comedy/trag- 
edy theater symbol on the wall. 

“Ain’t that sweet? That’s what I 
want,” he said. 

“That’s a lot of work, man,” his 
friend warned. 

“Yeah, but he can do it.” 

That comforted me. All my friends 
had forewarned me, “Just remember, 
tattoos are forever.” Although my tat- 
too was going to be small, I wanted 


itto be done well, and Warsocki came 
highly recommended. He'd been a 
tattoo artist for 14 years, “enough time 
to get it right or get out of the busi- 
ness.” He got into tattooing as an 
artist looking for a way to earn a living 
while using his skills, he said. 

His appearance fit my preconceived 
notions of a “typical” tattoo artist. A 
black hat covered his long, ponytailed 
hair and he wore a black t-shirt tucked 
into black Levi’s. Tattooed dragons 
and eagles lined his forearms. But his 
right arm, decorated with Macbeth’s 
three witches and a small tattoo band 
around his wedding finger helped 
dispel any stereotypes. 

So it’s five big men and me waiting. 
They’re all intently watching Warsocki 
at work. And I’m next, which means 
they'll all be intently watching him 
inking me. And they did. As Warsocki 
took my charm into the back to sketch 
it, they started firing questions at me. 

“Is this your first one?” a man in a 
blue plaid flannel shirt asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“Are your parents really traditional?” 
an Asian man ina leather jacket asked 
me, and added, “I know if my sister 
came home with a tattoo, she’d be 
dead meat.” 

“No,” I said, although I didn’t ex- 
actly ask their permission first. “I’m 
more worried about the pain.” 

“Yeah, did you drink anything be- 
fore you came?” asked the barefoot 
blond bearing a fresh yellow sun on 
his bicep. 

“Stop scaring the kid,” a big bald, 
white-t-shirted man said. “Baby, it 


With skin for a blank slate, Dick 
Warsocki picks up bis paint brush, a 
tattoo application machine, and cre- 
ates art. 


Photos by Marco Aurelio Tostado 
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e@ Affordable Birth Control 
e@ Student Discount 
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Family Planning Associates Medical Group 
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don’t hurt that much. It just feels like 
little needles.” 

Little needles? Maybe it wasn’t too 
late to turn back now. Could I tolerate 
the pain? I couldn’t remember how 
high my pain threshold was. Perhaps 
Ihadn’t given it enough thought. Then 
Warsocki came back with a beautiful 
sketch of my charm, and seeing it 
made me remember why I wanted to 
do it. 

I chose red ink because I didn’t 
want the traditional Veteran green. I 
wanted it to look feminine. Warsocki 
showed me a couple of shades, and I 
opted fora deep bluish-red. “It matches 
my lipstick,” I said, and the guys 
laughed. 

“Where do you want it?” Warsocki 
asked. I bared my right shoulder and 
he swabbed it down with icy alcohol. 
He snapped on rubber gloves before 
rubbing the sketch onto my back with 
carbon paper. 

Once I gave my okay, he warned 
me that he’d be carving a short line as 
a pain test. My face scrunched up in 
anticipation. Bracing myself for im- 
mense discomfort, I waited, and 
waited, and waited....What? That’s it? 
It did feel like tiny needles poking me, 
but more precisely, the sensation re- 
minded me of ripping hair out with 
Band-Aid adhesive. It’s indescribable 
really, but it didn’t hurt as much as I 
had feared. Getting my bikini area 
waxed hurts more. In twenty minutes, 
it was all over. 

The big bald man inspected it and 
said, “Baby, it’s beautiful.” I looked 
and smiled in agreement. I can’t wait 
to buy a backless, wine-colored velvet 
dress to match my new tattoo—oh 
yeah, and my lipstick. A 


Puffiness will subside in two weeks. 
Meanwhile, keep the tattoo out of the 
sun, wind and chlorine. 


Dry Days 
Ahead? 


by Lauren Lashbrooke 


During the 1980s, 
Americans were 
asked not to smoke 
in airplanes, res- 
2 #@ taurants and hotels. 

s 6 & at Be «~Today, we're asked 

es to give up drinking. 

Consumer- and health-activist groups 

want everyone—from educators to 

the brewing industry—to be held 

accountable for changing the 
country’s drinking habits. 

The college community serves as 
one of the bigger testing grounds for 
changes in alcohol policy, with 18- to 
24-year-olds making up the prime 
targets of both policy administrators 
and brewers. Alcohol is the most- 
used drug on college campuses, ac- 
cording to Judi Phillips, Student As- 
sistance Program (SAP) coordinator 
at California State University, Long 
Beach. “It’s the number one used, 
abused and addicting substance 
[throughout the nation,” said Phillips. 

Alcohol has been blamed for many 
campus problems. Administrators feel 
that excessive drinking is the leading 
cause of violent outbreaks at school 
events and has even been a factor in 
some date-rape cases. “Over-drink- 
ing anesthetizes our judgment—it’s 
gone and we like it,” said Phillips. 
She added that once judgment disap- 
pears, so do inhibitions, and stu- 
dents might find themselves doing 
things they normally wouldn't. 

With more responsibility placed 
on universities to diminish alcohol- 
related problems, administrators must 
choose between two paths of ac- 
tion—either a complete campus al- 
cohol ban, including removing alco- 
hol advertising from student publica- 
tions and curtailing alcoholic bever- 
age advertising of and at sporting 
events, or encouraging responsible 
drinking, regardless of age, through 
mandatory alcohol education classes. 
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Educators favor the latter policy as a 
more realistic approach. 

With the legal drinking age set at 
21 nationwide, officials find making 
and enforcing alcohol restrictions 
nearly impossible since some under- 
graduates can drink legally and oth- 
ers cannot. Alcohol education poli- 
cies would recognize that students 
do use alcohol and encourage them 
not to abuse it. 

In accordance with federal law, 
CSULB distributed 31,000 brochures 
in the Fall 1990 semester which in- 
formed students, faculty and staff of 
campus alcohol and drug regula- 
tions, as well as available assistance 
programs. Phillips provides assess- 
ment and short-term counseling for 
students with problems from sub- 
stance abuse to eating disorders. She 
makes sure the students are referred 
to off-campus support groups and 
outside counseling, especially if they 
are alcoholics or drug addicts. “I help 
students figure out what's going on 
in their world,” she said. 

CSULB’s Student Health Center, 
which sponsors SAP, also presents 
an annual alcohol awareness week. 
During the week, Phillips and other 
counselors hold educational sessions 
on the dangers of alcohol. SAP tries 
to make the week fun and interesting 
for the students with a “mocktail” bar 
(serving non-alcoholic cocktails) and 
informative games. Awareness week 
is just one of the recent changes in 
many campus’ drinking policies over 
the last decade. 

But how effective is one week of 
alcohol awareness against 365 days 
of promotion and advertising? Phillips 
believes that awareness education 
must be ongoing. “You see promo- 
tion [of alcohol] over and over until 
you adapt to it as a part of life,” she 
said. “It’s like breathing—you do it 
all the time without realizing it.” She 
suggested anti-alcohol television and 
radio spots similar to the current anti- 
smoking campaign as one way to 
counteract the daily promotional ads. 

Many educators and administra- 
tors would like to cut down constant 
alcohol promotion by eliminating 
alcohol ads from student publica- 
tions and sporting events. In a letter 
responding to a Budweiser ad which 


appeared in Spring 1990’s University 
Magazine, CSULB Psychology Pro- 
fessor David Dowell wrote: 


...you are advertising to a vulner- 
able population the product more 
responsible for health problems and 
deaths than any other drug, legal or 
illegal.... It is one thing to see such 
advertising in magazines which have 
profit as their only reason for exist- 
ence. It is something quite different 
to see a magazine which is taken...as 
a reflection of the...values of this 
university. 


Some student publications have 
come to a compromise on advertis- 
ing policy. Chico State University’s 
Orion newspaper, like many student 
publications, no longer publishes ads 
featuring discount coupons for drinks 
and recommends that the text con- 
tain messages of moderation and 
responsibility. The Orion refused to 
completely eliminate ads on the ba- 
sis that the loss of advertising rev- 
enue would force the Orion to put 
out a paper of lesser quality, accord- 
ing to the paper's staff, thereby ad- 
versely affecting the student readers. 

CSULB’s Daily Forty-Niner has no 
such policy. “Our only strict policy 
deals with obscenity, not alcohol,” 
said Michael Adams, advertising 
manager for the newspaper. “There 
are far worse ads [in the paper], I 
think, than Budweiser’s, like the 1- 
900 [telephone] numbers.” Adams 
said the paper works with a 
Budweiser distributor to make sure 
the ads are in good taste and advise 
moderation and safe driving. “The 
ads promote responsibility, not par- 
tying,” he said. 

The brewing industry will still 
reach its audience, even with the 
elimination of campus ads. How- 
ever, brewers are changing their ad- 
vertising tactics due to growing activ- 
ism. Anheuser-Busch preaches mod- 
eration in order to deflect criticism. 
The brewer killed Budweiser’s “Spuds 
the Party Animal” ads in favor of its 
new “Know When to Say When” 
campaign, and during Spring Break 
1990 in Daytona Beach, Florida, Miller 
Brewing posted signs reading, “Think 
When You Drink.” 
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TO GNE YOU A 
BRIGHT ORANGE 
THANK YOU! 


We know what you've been through this 
: a | |} past semester: hard work and long hours 
at a fast pace 
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So over this holiday season, come on by 
Kinko's for a special gift to show our ap- 
preciation for your business and hard work. 
While your here, enjoy one of our many 
services. 


- self-serve Macintosh 
- laser printer 

- color laser copies 

- one hour photos 
«and more 


You may want to sign-up for our Mac 
Class - to really impress those Professors 
next semester. 

Whatever your needs, Kinko's is here to 
help- open7 days. Havea nice break, and 
don't forget to bring your companion in 
soon. 


FREE HIGHLIGHTER 
Use this coupon on your next visit to 
Kinko's, the Copy Center for your 
free gift. Coupon good for one free 


* TEST FORMS, SCANTRONS ess ; 

: ; highlighter pen (might be any color) 
& BLUE BOOKS ) while supplies last One coupon per 

customer, no purchase | 
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“ELECTRONIC ALARM” stickers 
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$5 (8 stickers) 
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that make your art 
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DRY CLEANERS 


5714 E. 7th St., Long Beach 
(at PCH in the Ralphs’ Center) 
Monday-Friday 7a.m.—7:30 p.m.; 
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(213) 597-0065 


50% OFF FOR 
STUDENTS* 


For that special occasion, 
or anytime you want to 
look sensational! 


“Card must be presented with 
each incoming order 
(Not valid with any other offer, 
subject to cancellation) 


Fear, more than a sense of re- 
sponsibility, has prompted brewers 
to change; it’s very possible that in 
the future alcohol will not be adver- 
tised on television or radio, but re- 
stricted only to print media. (Con- 
gress did the same to tobacco in 
1971.) Brewers seem to be caught in 
a Catch-22 situation—if they fight 
the growing anti-alcohol trend too 
hard, they risk further damage to 
their already-tainted public image, 
but if they reduce their advertising 
profile, they stand to lose valuable 
marketing outlets. 

Fighting alcohol advertising is a 
tough battle, Phillips said. “With 
tobacco, people got tired of having it 
pushed in their faces. Maybe some- 
day we'll get tired of drinking, but I 
don’t see that happening any time 
soon.” 

Drinking is a hard habit to break, 
but like smoking, students may 
eventually cut down for their own 
good. What will the future hold? 
Pasadena’s Rose Bowl banned booze 
at UCLA games in September 1990 
and the Coliseum restricted beer 
sales during Raiders and USC games 
following outbreaks of fan violence. 
As the public outcry for moderation 
intensifies, we may see more and 
more alcohol limits and less and less 
collegiates with cocktails. A 


Fast Food 
Flunkies 


by Cheryl L. Knight 


Jill looks up from 
studying for her 
chemistry final. It’s 
12:30 a.m. and her 
eyelids are getting 
heavier by the sec- 
ond. A loud noise 
from somewhere in the pit of her 
stomach rumbles through the dorm 
room. It’s time for a quick energy 


Fast Food continued on page 28 
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SUNDAY TEA DANCE 


2-6 PM _ Jill Warren THE CAMPERS 
3-7 PM Beer Bust 6-9 PM Buffet 
6-9 PM Buffet from Eva's Kitchen 9 PM Campers - $5.00 Cover Charge 


7-11 PM Jazz Downstairs 11-2 AM_ Dancing 


4-2 AM Dancing Upstairs with Ocean View 
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11-2 AM Dancing 


BE THE STAR YOU ARE 
9 PM Laser Disc Sing-Along Machine 
DKKaraoke Contest 


BE THE STAR YOU ARE DANCE NIGHTS 
9 PM Laser Disc Sing-Along Machine 8-2 AM Dancing 
DKKaraoke Contest 9 PM Laser Disc Sing-Along Machine 


5101 East Ocean Boulevard ¢Long Beach, CA 90803 
(213) 433-0357 
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What Have We Done to Our Coast? 


ike a scene from an old 
B-movie, a Ford Woody 
with 10-foot longboards 
sticking out of the back 
cruises slowly up Pacific 
Coast Highway towards 
Malibu. Dick Dale grinds out his new 
“surf guitar” sound over the radio. 
The Pacific Ocean sparkles with a 
crystal-clear, blue-green magic. Surf- 
ers ride a wave over a cobblestone 
reef rife with abalone and schools of 
fish. After riding his wave all the way 
to shore, a lone surfer steps off onto 
white sand as the warm Pacific sweeps 
colorful shells and shining cockles. 
Now, close the curtain on this 
scene and step into the 1990s. It is 
possible to recreate part of this flick. 
Old Woodies are always for sale, 
Dick Dale is preserved on compact 
disc, and even the longboard can be 
found at a yard sale. But the main 
ingredient in this recipe for summer- 
time bliss can’t be bought. The Pa- 
cific Ocean—without which there 
would be no surf music, surfboards, 
beach parties or Pacific Coast High- 
way—is being attacked on all fronts. 
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by John B. Maddocks 


Consider these five realities: 


i The 1990 Huntington Beach oil 
spill blackened miles of beach and 
proved that, even in the '90s, oil 
spills can happen anywhere at any 
time. 


WM Each winter, rainstorms flood 
our already overloaded sewer sys- 
tem beyond its limits, causing 
massive amounts of raw sewage to 
be dumped into the ocean. 


@ During those same storms, open 
storm drains flush tons of debris, 
referred to as non-point pollution, 
off the city streets and directly into 
the sea. 


HM Slowly but surely, Southern 
California’s world famous beaches 
are disappearing to coastal ero- 
sion. 


HM Rampant development threat- 

ens the small amount of undevel- 

oped coastline we still have left. 

All these factors were brought about 
by man’s intervention and subsequent 
overpopulation of our environmen- 
tally sensitive area. 


Oil Toil 


he United States, especially 

Southern California, has be- 

come very dependent on oil 

forall its needs. Oillights our 
homes, fuels our cars and powers all 
the modern conveniences we have 
grown so fond of. But oil also de- 
mands extreme care in its production 
and its use. Last spring, we all had the 
opportunity to witness firsthand just 
how devastating an oil spill can be 
when the tanker American Trader 
impaled itself during a routine oil off- 
loading procedure at Huntington 
Beach. 

The single-hull tanker was lifted 
by an ocean swell and dropped down 
onto its own anchor, releasing 394,000 
gallons of Alaskan crude into the 
ocean before the leak was stopped. 
The latest technology was employed 
to remove as much of the spilled oil 
as possible before the prevailing winds 
pushed it onto the shore. Once there, 
it took cleanup crews over a month to 
rid the beaches of the foul tar. All 


types of marine 
life, from sea li- 
ons to sand 
crabs to endan- 
gered brown 
pelicans, per- 
ished. And in 
the end, less 
than 20 percent 
of the spilled oil 
was recovered. 
The rest either 
evaporated into the atmosphere or 
sank to the ocean bottom. According 
to Dr. Tom Garrison, professor of 
oceanography at Orange Coast Col- 
lege, samples of sand taken a few 
miles offshore still contain a layer of 
oil from the spill. 

Had the American Trader been 
double-hulled instead of having just 
one hull separating the oil from the 
ocean, the spill would have been 
prevented. Ironically, 15 years ago, 
only double-hulled tankers were al- 
lowed to engage in near-shore off- 
loading activities. However, those 
laws were repealed and today only 
three tankers operating in the trade 
are double-hulled, while 147 are single- 


A variety of 
birds and other 
critters make 
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hulled. The good news is that in 
August of this year, President Bush 
signed the Oil Pollution Act of 1990, 
which requires the replacement or 
conversion of the 147 tankers to 
double-hull design. California re- 
cently passed legislation requiring the 
creation of an office of oil spill re- 
sponse and the establishment of a 
$500 million oil spill cleanup 
superfund. 

As bad as the Huntington Beach 
spill was, it could have been much 
worse, if, instead of being raw crude, 
that oil had been refined. In 1957, the 
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tanker Tampicoran aground in a Baja, 
California bay, spilling gasoline that 
sterilized the entire offshore area. To 
this day, the marine life has not fully 
recovered. Why? Refined oil is much 
more damaging to the environment 
because it contains additives, includ- 
ing lead and benzene, that are not 
nearly as biodegradable as raw crude 
oil. “The introduction of refined oil 
into the marine environment,” Garri- 
son explained, “is akin to waging 
chemical warfare on its inhabitants.” 

And oil tankers are not the only 
concern. In 1969, an offshore drilling 
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platform searching for oil in the Santa 
Barbara Channel drilled into an area 
of pressurized oil. During a routine 
drill-bit changing operation, mud and 
oil began spewing out of the shaft. 
Raw crude was soon gushing 100 feet 
into the air. As a last resort the drill 
was forced back into the hole to try 
and stop the flow, but it did no good. 
Yellowish crude flowed up from the 
sea floor and surrounded the plat- 
form, and a volatile cloud of natural 
gas drifted toward the platform, caus- 
ing the crew to flee for their lives. 
Eleven days later the main flow of oil 
was stopped, but many small seeps 
continued for days. In all, 660 square 
miles and over 100 miles of beaches 
were fouled with over three million 
gallons of oil, making it the largest 
spill in California history. 

Following the Santa Barbara spill, 
cleanup crews used hay to wipe up 
the beaches. At Huntington Beach, 
cleanup crews used paper diaper-like 
sheets to remove the oil from the 
tainted shoreline. David Skelly, asso- 
ciate environmental director for the 
Surfrider Foundation—a Huntington 
Beach-based environmental group— 
believes that oil companies should 
invest in developing better equip- 
ment to clean up spills. “If the oil 
industry can’t come up with some- 
thing better in two decades than going 
from straw to diapers, then something 
is definitely wrong with this picture,” 
Skelly said. 


Sewage Surrounds Us 


istorically, sewage treatment 

has not been a major prob- 

lem in Southern California. 

But today, with 12 million 
people living in the Los Angeles Basin 
and millions more settling in Orange 
and San Diego counties, our sewage 
problems are threatening to waste our 
communities. From noon to 10 p.m., 
the City of Los Angeles sewer sys- 
tem—which serves only the three 
million people of Los Angeles proper— 
processes 450 million gallons of sew- 
age a day. This breaks down to 150 
gallons per person per day 365 days a 
year. 

In the past, most of our sewage 
treatment was at the “primary” level. 
This basic process consisted of strain- 
ing out solids from liquids and then 
treating both with chlorine, which 
kills harmful bacteria. While this solves 
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one problem, it creates another. The 
residue may be relatively free of bac- 
teria, but a high concentration of 
chlorine is introduced into the ocean. 
Once pumped out to sea, the chlorine 
upsets the ocean’s natural balance 
since helpful and harmful bacteria are 
destroyed. 

“Secondary” treatment involves the 
use of micro-organisms to consume 
human waste. This type of treatment, 
while more effective than primary in 
some areas, is far from perfect be- 
cause sewage contains many more 
harmful substances than human waste. 
Heavy metals, paints and petroleum 
hydrocarbons end up in sewer sys- 
tems by way of illegal dumping. These 
toxins end up killing micro-organisms 
and inhibit the cleansing process. 

Some mu- 
nicipalities at- 
tempt to rid the 
sewers of tox- 
ins by tracing 
the contami- 
nants in their 
sewer lines to 
the source and 
then force the 
polluters to stop 
discharging 
toxins. But in a 
city the size of Los Angeles, which has 
6,500 miles of sewer lines, this task 
proves to be Herculean. And to com- 
plicate matters further, the City of Los 
Angeles also treats the sewage of 
other cities, such as Beverly Hills and 
Culver City, which have no treatment 
plants of their own. These “contract 
cities” are outside the legal jurisdic- 
tion of Los Angeles and its pre-treat- 
ment requirements, thus allowing ille- 
gal dumpers in contract cities to con- 
tinue dumping with little chance of 
being caught. Once treated, the sew- 
age moves through pipelines called 
sewage outfall pipes and is released 
into the ocean as near as one mile 
offshore. Since sewage is lighter than 
seawater, it rises to the top and is 
carried towards the shore by onshore 
breezes until it reaches the surf zone. 
Treated sewage, while mostly free of 
bacteria, can still pose a health threat 
because it over-nutrifies seawater. 
When we swim in this water, the 
nutrients provide the body’s own bac- 
teria with a culture to grow in and 
attack the body, which in turn leads to 
common ear and sinus infections. 

Because treatment plants process 


so much waste, spills are inevitable. 
On January 17, 1990, the failure of a 
metal gate in an Orange County sani- 
tation plant caused a backup in the 
system. Sewage began to overflow 
out of manhole covers onto the streets. 
At one point the overflow was so bad 
the dressing rooms in the Orange 
County Performing Arts Center were 
flooded with raw sewage. In order to 
relieve the backup, 250,000 gallons of 
untreated waste was diverted into 
storm drains, to flow down the Santa 
Ana River Channel and into the ocean. 
Parts of Huntington and Newport's 
beaches had to be closed for 11 days 
due to the spill. 

Ironically, an even greater threat 
than mechanical failure to treatment 
plants is winter rainstorms, which 
drought-struck Southern California 
needs so badly. During a rainstorm 
the volume of waste water entering a 
treatment plant is much greater than 
normal, because rainwater enters the 
sewer system through leaky pipes, 
and indirectly by intentionally divert- 
ing its flow. This happened last Febru- 
ary, at Los Angeles’ Hyperion plant 
and 7.6 million gallons of raw sewage 
had to be flushed into the ocean to 
prevent it from flowing onto the streets. 

The sewage problem has been 
getting attention lately and some im- 
provements are already in place. The 
Hyperion plant stopped discharging 
its sludge in November of 1987 and 
Los Angeles County’s plant at White’s 
Point in Palos Verdes followed suit in 
February of 1989. Before that, 1,200 
tons of sludge—the heavy solid part 
of treated sewage which contains most 
of the bacteria and toxins—was re- 
leased into the Santa Monica Bay 
daily. 

Now that the sludge is no longer 
being released, there has been a slow 
recovery in marine life off the coast of 
Marine del Rey. “You actually see 
some species of animals returning to 
this area where 
they have not = 
been in quite 
awhile,” said 
Mark Gold, staff 
scientist for Heal 
the Bay, an en- 
vironmental 
group con- 
cerned with re- 
storing Santa 
Monica Bay. 

But not all 


treatment plants 
are part of the 
solution. The 
Los Angeles 
County plant in 
Carson, which 
discharges off 
Palos Verdes, is 
Heal the Bay’s 
“last major sew- 
age fight,” Gold 
said. Under the 
Federal Clean Water Act of 1972, sew- 
age treatment plants must upgrade 
their processes from primary to sec- 
ondary treatment. But the Act also 
contains a waiver which allows a 
plant to continue to discharge sewage 
treated to less than secondary stan- 
dards if it does not have an adverse 
effect on the water quality or marine 
life. 

The Los Angeles County Sanitation 
District has spent over a dozen years 
and millions of dollars applying for 
this waiver. In that time, they have 
been issued two and a half de-facto 
waivers over the past 12 years. In the 
meantime, the cost to upgrade to 
secondary treatment has gone from 
200 to 400 million dollars. “When you 
have big money fighting government 
bureaucracy, it halts progress and it's 
the environment that suffers,” Gold 
said. 

Up the coast at Malibu, things actu- 
ally seem to be getting worse. The 
California Coastal Commission recently 
approved plans to expand the Tapia 
sewage treatment plant. Treated sew- 
age flowing into Malibu Creek Lagoon 
will increase by six million gallons a 
day. “Malibu has a really high bacteria 
count already,” Gold explained. “And 
when they breach the opening of the 
lagoon (to drain it into the ocean), 
frequently surfers and swimmers don’t 
even get warned to get out of the 
water.” 

Madelyn Glickfeld, a member of 
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the California Coastal Commission, 
laments the fate of one of the last 
undeveloped coastal areas in South- 
ern California. “Dumping 16 million 
gallons a day into the environment 
doesn’t help,” Glickfeld said. “This is 
an area that has great natural value 
now, but is being destroyed by the 
cumulative impacts of all the different 
projects.” 

Glickfeld, however, does see some 
signs for hope. The Las Virgenes dis- 
trict which runs the Tapia plant, was 
willing to enter into continuing dia- 
logue with concerned environmental 
groups about what they should be 
doing with their reclaimed water. “I 
think it's wise for Las Virgenes to do 
that,” Glickfeld said, “because then at 
least we can start to agree on what the 
impacts are.” 

As the problems of our existing 
sewage treatment system are studied 
and dealt with, government agencies 
and environmentalists alike are turn- 
ing their focus toward non-point pol- 
lution. Non-point pollution occurs 
when debris from city streets end up 
in storm drains and is washed by 
rainstorms into the ocean. Most envi- 
ronmentalists agree that non-point 
pollution is the biggest threat to the 
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ocean today because, along with 
all the relatively harmless material 
that is washed into the storm drains, 
oil, grease, anti-freeze, car exhaust, 
pesticides, fertilizers, animal wastes, 
paints and many other toxins end 
up in the ocean. 

The non-point pollution prob- 
lem dwarfs the average sewage 
spill. The latter usually dumps less 
than 10 million gallons of raw 
sewage into the ocean. During 
heavy rains, billions of gallons of 
rainwater can flow into the ocean 
daily, from just one outlet. A recent 
survey of a five-mile area of rela- 
tively undeveloped coastline in 
northern San Diego County identi- 
fied 20 storm drains. And there are 
about 64 storm drains that empty 
into Santa Monica Bay. “After a 
storm,” said Gold, “the entire city 
takes a shower and the beach looks 
like a landfill.” 

The impact of non-point pollu- 
tion on the marine environment is 
severe. Fertilizers and animal wastes 
that end up in the ocean cause the 
water to become very nutrient- 
rich—much more so than the re- 
lease of treated sewage. This, in 
turn, disrupts the normal food chain 
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because algae 
ravenously 
consumes the 
nutrients. This 
causes great 
plankton 
blooms, com- 
monly known 
as red tides, 
which use up 
all the oxygen 
in the water 
and suffocate both plant and animal 
life, leaving large areas of lifeless 
ocean. 

Human health threats from non- 
point pollution are much greater than 
those posed by treated sewage be- 
cause contamination levels are much 
higher, and human contact can result 
in such serious diseases as hepatitis. 
Gold gives some simple guidelines for 
people to follow when ocean swim- 
ming: don't swim within 100 yards of 
a storm drain and stay out of the ocean 
for 48 hours after a rainstorm. 

As for reducing non-point pollu- 
tion, most experts and environmen- 
talists agree with Skelly who says, 
“The solution to pollution is educa- 
tion.” Skelly thinks we should all 
spread the word that what we put in 
the gutter is going to end up on the 
beach. Gold reminds us that if you live 
out in Chatsworth or Northridge and 
throw trash in the streets, it is going to 
end up in Long Beach Harbor via the 
Los Angeles River. 

For the first time, the federal gov- 
ernment is trying to impose some 
restrictions on storm drain runoff. Each 
municipality in Los Angeles County 
must come up with a storm drain/ 
urban runoff plan to reduce non-point 
pollution. Only when cities and 
counties learn to work together on 
non-point pollution issues will we 
gain an edge on the problem, accord- 
ing to Glickfeld. 
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Erosion Explosion 


nd if all these problems facing 
Southern California’s beaches 
were not enough, there’s an- 
other major threat to the 
beach itself: erosion. 

In the days before man altered the 
Southern California coastline forever, 
rivers sent sand to the beaches. The 
beaches, it follows, were constantly 
eroded by the continual action of the 
waves, which moves the sand south- 
ward and out into deep-water subma- 
rine canyons. This cycle of supply and 
demand went on for millions of years. 

In the late 1800s and early 1900s, 
massive floods plagued Southern 
California. In the wet year of 1862, the 
Los Angeles, San Gabriel and Santa 
Ana rivers merged into one, creating a 
massive river that stretched for ap- 
proximately 18 miles, from Signal Hill 
to Huntington Beach. 

In the 1930s, flood control projects 
were begun. Rivers were dammed, 
and in the Los Angeles Basin and 
flood-plain areas, flood channels were 
constructed and lined with concrete. 
For such a massive public works 
project to be undertaken, the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers (ACE) was 
called in to make sure Southern Cali- 
fornia would never experience major 
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flooding again. 

Unfortunately, the dams also re- 
duced, by about one half, the river- 
borne sand supply for the beaches. 
“At the time, no one understood the 
effects these projects would have on 
the beaches,” said Dr. Scott Jenkins, 
director of the Coastal Engineering 
Group at Scripps Institute of Ocean- 
ography in La Jolla. 

A prime example of this process is 
Newport Beach. Eighty percent of the 
Santa Ana watershed is now con- 
trolled by dams and the influx of new 
sand has been greatly reduced. 
Beaches at Newport experienced rapid 
erosion. In an effort to stop the 
erosion, 8 rock groins were constructed 
offshore in the early 1970s. Although 
the groins helped to slow sand loss, 
periodically tons of sand must be 
deposited along the shoreline as far 
north as Sunset Beach to make sure 
the beach does not disappear. In fact, 
most of Southern California’s 
beaches—from Santa Barbara to San 
Diego—must be sustained by the ef- 
forts of man. 

. Contributing to the severe erosion 
is the construction of man-made har- 
bors and marinas. In the 1940s, ACE 
constructed a harbor just north of the 
city of Oceanside. At the harbor 


entrance, long rock jetties were built. 
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A warm winter sun glows over 
Huntington Beach and life stirs 
throughout the Bolsa Chica wet- 
lands. Great Herons extend their 
graceful necks, marsh hawks soar 
across the cloud-spotted sky and 
dowitchers peck the sand with their 
long beaks, searching for a morning 
meal. 

Who could imagine this peaceful 
site as a 15-year battleground of 
petitions, lawsuits and conflict? The 
members of Amigos de Bolsa Chica 
can—they’ve been combatants 
throughout the fight. 

This citizens group formed in 
response to what the Amigos con- 
sidered an unfair land trade between 
the State Lands Commission and 
Signal Landmark, Inc., an Irvine- 
based. development company. The 
Amigos' objective was to preserve 
the more than 1,000 acres of Bolsa 
Chica wetlands. Not until May 1989, 
16 years after the land trade, did they 
finally reach a compromise agree- 
ment with Signal. 

Why all the concern over some 
mud, water and birds? Besides serv- 
ing as a peaceful place to birdwatch, 
fish or walk, wetlands act as cleans- 
ing agents providing human and 
wildlife benefits. They're sponges 
during heavy rains, buffers during 
coastal storms and links in the food 
chain. The Amigos recognized the 
wetlands’ importance and began an 
uphill battle for preservation. 

In 1970, Signal acquired almost 
2,000 acres of Bolsa Chica from 
private owners and in 1973, it allot- 
ted 300 acres of lowlands to the 
state, which agreed to support 
Signal’s plans fora navigable ocean 
entrance through the wetlands in 
exchange foran additional 230 acres. 
The Amigos immediately began pro- 
testing any wetlands development, 
and in 1979, they filed a lawsuit in 
the Orange County Superior Court 
challenging the land trade’s consti- 
tutionality. © 

Original Amigos member Hun- 
tington Beach City Councilman Dr. 
Peter Green is also a biologist and 
instructor at Golden West College. 
Recently, Green has voiced his frus- 
tration over the lack of environmen- 
talist city council members, which 


by Jan L. Fleischer 
makes passing any city ordinance 
protecting wetlands even more diffi- 
cult. 

Adrianne Morrison, executive co- 
ordinator for the Amigos, said then- 
Mayor Harriett Wieder did not op- 
pose the land exchange at first, nor 
did she examine how the plan af- 
fected the wetlands or the public. 
Wieder thought citizens favored the 
plan, Morrison said, until city hall 
overflowed protestors fighting the 
navigable ocean entrance which 
would require removing portions of 
the beach. 

But Wieder said she has always 
taken a practical view of the situa- 
tion, working toward a win-win so- 
lution for both landowners and the 
public. “It took all these years to 
prove I was right,” said Wieder who 
claimed a “balancing role” between 
environmentalists and developers. 


Publicawareness heightenedand 


support for the Amigos grew during 
the painstakingly slow battle. For 12 
years, Signal bargained with the 
Amigos. Signal wanted the navi- 
gable ocean entrance and marina. 
But the Amigos wanted all 2,000 
acres of wetlands, as well as their 
preservation and restoration. 

Finally in November 1988, Or- 
ange County Supervisor Wiedercame 
up with a fool-proof feud-settling 
idea. The Bolsa Chica Planning Coa- 
lition was “a stroke of genius on her 
part,” said Morrison. The Coalition, 
which marked the Amigos’ first real 
involvement in the planning process, 
represented a peace treaty between 
members of Amigos de Bolsa Chica, 
Signal Landmark, the County of Or- 
ange, the City of Huntington Beach 
and the California State Lands Com- 
mission. In May 1989, a Coalition 
plan was signed designating 412 
acres for residential development, 
1,105 acres for wetlands and open 
space, 51 acres for a park, 54 acres 
for roadways and 13 acres fora flood 
control channel. 

The Amigos (who dropped their 
lawsuit after the Coalition plan was 
signed) are content with the com- 
promise, but Morrison quickly added 
that if Signal does not receive build- 
ing permits for some of the lowland 
housing, the Amigos will happily 


accept the additional acreage. 

Most lowlands are considered 
poor for building due to their un- 
stable nature. Bolsa Chica’s highly 
saturated sediments should never be 
developed, said Dr. Bob Winchell, a 
geologist and instructor at California 
State University, Long Beach. An 
original Amigo, along with his wife, 
Councilwoman Grace Winchell, he 
called development plans irrespon- 
sible and unethical, and described 
the proposed site as, “some of the 
worst material anybody could con- 
ceive building their structures on.” 
The terrain is susceptible to a pro- 
cess called liquifaction, when the 
earth moves suddenly, as in an 
earthquake, the ground shakes, and 
the water in it rises to the surface, 
transforming the earth into a quick- 
sandconsistency. And, Winchell said, 
the wetlands lie directly above the 
lethal Newport/Inglewood fault line. 

“People just do not have any 
respect for history, or for the future,” 
Winchell said of the lands once 
inhabited by Gabrielino Indians. 
“Once spaces like this are destroyed,” 
he said, “they’re doomed to be de- 
stroyed forever.” 

Lucy Dunn, Signal’s Bolsa Chica 
project manager, said Signal omitted 
hypothetical responsibility from de- 
velopment plans. Dunn said impar- 
tial studies will ensure maximum 
safety and are subject to public re- 
view, analysis and critique. Plans 
also must pass city, state and federal 
approval. “And with three layers of 
approval,” said Dunn, “if there is 
some kind of screw-up, no one 
wants to put his neck on the line.” 

No development is expected to 
begin until early 1993, said Dunn, 
due to state and federal red tape. But 
until then, the Amigos will continue 
watching over the wetlands and 
hoping any development will be 
done with their protection in mind. 
Meanwhile, the group will keep 
conducting wetlands tours the first 
Saturday of each month from October 
through March, the winter migratory 
bird season. The Amigos do not 
consist only of “bird people,” insists 
Morrison, but of citizens who care 
about public rights, open space, and 
preservation. & 
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But, when completed, sand began to 
build up inside the harbor, while just 
to the south, the beaches at Oceanside 
and Carlsbad began to disappear. To 
counter this, a sand-bypass system 
was developed to move sand from 
inside the harbor down the coast—an 
attempt to simulate the natural flow of 
sand. Although the project has had 
some success, ACE still plans to ex- 
pand the harbor. 

The reason why ACE has had prob- 
lems with its harbor projects may be 
because they 
are based on 
hydraulic 
models built at 
the Waterway 
Experiment 
Station located 
in Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. 
Unfortunately, 
the models 
cannot possibly 
simulate all the 


various conditions and effects that 
occur in the real world, and the re- 
sults—good and bad—are not known 
until the project is completed. “Basi- 
cally, the Corps uses the coast as a 
guinea pig,” charges Skelly. 


So, as long as we humans are here, 
erosion is here to stay, although there 
may be many possible remedies. 
Jenkins believes that sand should be 
considered a public resource, in much 
the same way as water. That way, 
beach communities could be assured 
of the survival of their beaches. Cur- 
rently, beach communities must com- 
pete with inland developers, who use 
the sand as construction material. “And 
developers get the sand ata fraction of 
what it’s worth,” Jenkins added. 


Suburban Sprawl 


oastal developmentis another 

threat to Southern California’s 

littoral. Between 1950 and 

1970, California lost two thirds 
of its estuaries due to filling opera- 
tions. Estuaries are vital to the coastal 
ecosystems and are constantly threat- 
ened. And they are also constantly 
threatened by developers wishing to 
build marinas or condominiums. Ri- 
chard Simonetti, chairman of the Clean 
Coastal Waters Task Force for the 
Sierra Club, sees developers as simply 
responding to a demand from the 
general public. “Everyone’s dream is 
to live by the beach,” Simonetti said. 
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“Developers simply capitalize on the 
situation.” 

Development projects can contrib- 
ute to overall pollution, displacement 
of wildlife and erosion, and can lead 
to the loss of historical resources (such 
as Native American burial sites). When 
studies conducted to gain building 
permits yield false information, these 
potentialities turn into reality. An 
example occurred in the Del Mar area 
in the mid ‘70s. Consultants did geo- 
logic studies for developers. The 
results indicated that the cliffs had 
eroded very little over the previous 
five decades. Condominiums were 
built—some as close as 10 feet from 
the cliff edge. What the study did not 
account for, however, was the increase 
in groundwater due to frequent wa- 
tering of lawns and the introduction of 
non-native plants. The end result was 
increased erosion and landslides in 
the newly developed areas. 

The main reason for shortsighted 
development, Glickfeld believes, is 
that penalties for violated permits 
amountto little when compared to the 
profits gained by cutting corners. 
“Right now, developers consider fines 
the cost of doing business,” Glickfeld 
said. She is hopeful that stricter regu- 
lations and increased fines are pos- 
sible now that Governor Deukmejian, 
who was openly pro-development, 
will be soon out of office, and Pete 
Wilson, a politician more environ- 
mentally concerned, will de in. 

The fact that all but one of the 
environmental propositions failed in 
the recent elections tells Jenkins that 
Californians voted with their pocket- 
books. “People have to realize thatit’s 
going to cost a lot of money to clean 
up our environment,” observed 
Jenkins, who also believes that major 
environmental reforms are simply not 
possible until older, environmentally 
indifferent politicians are replaced by 
younger men and women with strong 
convictions. “I see the growing num- 
ber of young people who care about 
the environment as a sleeping giant,” 
Jenkins said with a flicker of opti- 
mism. “I just hope the giant wakes up 
before it’s too late.” 

The bottom line is that even if we 
decide to invest in environmental pro- 
grams, results are going to take time. 
“The ocean didn’t get polluted over- 
night and it's not going to get cleaned 
up overnight either,” Skelly said. “But 
we will have to start sometime.” A 
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HIP HUSTLERS 


TAKE THE CUE 


Tonight Mark Bessey owns the 
pool table. He positions his slender 
frame against the table, fixes his sky- 
blue eyes on the cue ball and finishes 
off his fifth opponent in a row. Look- 
ing neither smug nor anxious, Bessey 
casually leans against a post and 
watches his next victim feed the table 
a quarter and rack the balls. 

Bessey, a 21-year-old architecture 
student from Oregon, is the center of 
attention this night at the Cafe Bis- 
tro—a Long Beach bar frequented by 
students and other pool shooters in 
their early-to-mid-20s. The Bistro’s 
funky atmosphere appeals to this 
crowd; men with pony tails and tat- 
toos and women with boots and black- 
belted denim shorts mingle freely in 
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A typical nighttime scene at Long 
Beach's Cafe Bistro—regulars con- 
gregate around the bar and pool 
tables to enjoy cheap pool and 
cheap beer. Beforethe nightis over, 
several stories and phone numbers 
will be swapped. 


Photos by Tim J. Tuffy 


by Jon LeSage 


are covered with a collage of yel- 
lowed memorabilia—maps, news 
clippings, local theater posters. 
Bessey’s lean body, pale complexion 
and fair, blond hair makes him look 
like a young Andy Warhol, and he fits 
right into the scene. 

After finishing the match, Bessey 
calls it quits, orders a beer and pulls 
upa stool to contemplate the evening’s 
events. Asked to comment on his 
success, he collects his thoughts and 
slowly gives an answer. “All the hun- 
dreds of hours I’ve played have payed 
off. I feel I’ve achieved some sort of 
superiority in the pool class.” 

He says this without the slightest 
trace of arrogance. As Bessey consid- 


ers his game, it becomes clear that he 
is no ordinary pool player. Besides 
spending hundreds of hours practic- 
ing, he’s put in a few analyzing the 
game, and enjoys talking about pool’s 
inherent subtleties. 

“There’s a real intuitive thing that 
comes into play,” he says. “I know 
when the shot is right. It’s something 
you feel...right when you hit it.” 

Bessey and the other Cafe Bistro 
pool shooters are not alone tonight. 
Across the country thousands of cue 
balls click against eight balls and carom 
off rails. In the last four years, pool has 
become the game of choice for a 
generation grown tired of MTV, dis- 
cos and heavy drinking. Interest in 
pool sparked in 1986 with the release 
of “The Color of Money,” the sequel to 
1961's “The Hustler"—the chronicle 
of antihero Fast Eddie Felson, played 
by a very young and handsome Paul 
Newman. In the sequel, Tom Cruise, 
Hollywood’s premiere leading man 
with the under-30 set, played the 
young and handsome antihero. The 
film received massive media attention 
and a large audience, helping to glam- 
orize pool playing. 

Since then, waves of new players 
have washed into pool rooms. The 
Billiard Congress of America, a pool- 
industry organization, reports that 36 
million Americans enjoyed pocket 
billiards in 1989, up from 21.5 million 
in 1984. A recent Gallup Poll deter- 
mined that 20 percent of all Americans 
played pool in 1989, as compared to 
6 percent in 1959—and 53 percent of 
these pool players ranged in age from 
18 to 34. 

It wasn’t long ago that pool was left 
to hard-core types like bikers and 
truck drivers. But the game’s sleazy, 
gritty image has changed with the 
times, as upscale, “yuppified” pool 
rooms open in most of the nation’s big 
cities at the rate of one per month, 
according to the Billiard Congress of 
America. Of course, the use of the 
game in scores of advertisements, 
films and television programs hasn’t 
hurt its popularity either. Turn on the 
TV and you'll see pool rooms used in 
Coors beer ads and in the opening 
title sequence on “Saturday Night Live.” 

Although the upscale pool hall trend 
started in New York City, Southern 
California has now joined the club in 
a big way. Q’s Billiard Club in West 
Los Angeles caters to BMW cowboys 


and “dress for success” women. Costa 
Mesa’s Shark Club offers pristine pool 
tables, imported beers and state-of- 
the-art interior design. In Hollywood, 
two historic billiard landmarks have 
been revitalized: the Hollywood Ath- 
letic Club recently opened the doors 
to its upgraded, ultra-elegant pool 
room; Hollywood Billiards, although 
low in the elegance department, now 
offers cappuccino and serves as a 
meeting place for the area’s young 
hipster crowd; Long Beach’s Yankee 
Doodles offers a warehouse full of 
pool tables and all the other pleasures 
of a fully-stocked sports bar—wide 
screen TV, darts and plenty of beer. 

Bob Byrne, author of Byrne’s 
Standard Book of Pool and Billiards 
and considered the country’s leading 
authority on the game, is surprised by 
the virtual overnight explosion in in- 
terest and participation. But he points 
out specific reasons for it. Byrne be- 
lieves that the timing was “just right.” 
The “Color of Money” came out dur- 
ing a time of drastic reduction in 
national alcohol consumption. Young 
people were turning away from bars 
and night clubs and looking for other 
social arenas. “I think the main attrac- 
tion of these new rooms is the social 
action,” Byrne says. “It's a non- 
threatening, clean place to meet people 
of the opposite sex.” 

Byrne believes another factor helps 
explain the sudden growth: the na- 
tional marriage-age average has risen 
in recent years. “The longer the aver- 
age marriage age is delayed, the more 
people there are to go to billiard 
rooms,” Byrne 


Says. “Mar- 
riage is 
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death on pool playing.” 

Positioned between Costa Mesa’s 
South Coast Plaza and the Irvine busi- 
ness district, the Shark Club is a 
breathtaking example of the new so- 
cial environment Byrne describes. The 
place acts as a lightning rod for Or- 
ange County locals looking for love 
and adventure. Unlike dingy pool 
halls of the past, the Shark Club is a 
fashion statement. 

Old-time pool legends like Minne- 
sota Fats and Willie Mosconi would 
probably gag at the sight of a well- 
dressed young couple turning over 
their Cabriolet to a valet on their way 
inside. They would whistle in bewil- 
dermentat the sight behind the door— 
an aquarium housing a baby lemon 
shark; gold-framed reproductions of 
renowned, turn-of-the-century French 
paintings; Southwest-style orange- 
colored column supports. Scanning 
the warehouse-sized pool room, they 
would notice a collection cf students, 
young professionals, and couples on 
dates waiting up to two or three 
hours, on weekend evenings, to shoot 
some pool. Mosconi and Fats would 
have to sign the waiting list like every- 
one else and look for their names to 
slide across the bottoms of huge TV 
screens, announcing the availability 
of their table. 

Willie and the Fatman would no 
doubt make their way to the “chal- 
lenge table,” where their focus would 
fix upon a tall, dark man skillfully 
playing the game of nine ball. They 
would join a crowd admiring the 
young man’s grace and precision— 
watching him take on all comers, 
sending them away in grief. 

The tall, dark man is 25-year- 
old Aiman Abunimeh, a Ku- 
waiti citizen now working in 
the Hyatt Newporter’s ac- 
counting department. 
Abunimeh, a recent 
graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Northern Texas, 
competed success- 
fully in several inter- 
collegiate pool tour- 
naments. He first be- 
came interested in the 
game as a student 
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looking for recreation in the university’s 
activity center. He credits constant 
practice and playing pool shooters 
better than him for his mastery of the 
game. Playing in collegiate tourna- 
ments taught him the art of playing 
under pressure. 

Abunimeh says the Shark Club’s 
environment is a “nice place to bring 
a date to.” He finds the Shark Club’s 
atmosphere radically different from 
most of the smarmy Texas pool halls 
where he spent countless hours prac- 
ticing. “Here you find the most 
beautiful women,” he says while ad- 
miring the view. 

While glamorous pool rooms like 
the Shark Club have been enthusias- 
tically embraced, traditional smoke- 
filled dives have experienced a re- 
naissance of sorts, too. Neighborhood 
taverns provide youthful explorers an 
opportunity to rub elbows with the 
natives and experience an evening of 
“slumming.” Long Beach’s Reno Room 
(where patrons are greeted by a large 
sign reading “Open at 6 a.m.”) hosts 
an invasion of college students every 
Friday and Saturday night. Even though 
the young men seem to do all the right 
things—wear white t-shirts, smoke 
Marlboros and swig bottled beer—an 
air of discomfort and uncertainty al- 
ways gives them away. 

Some observers see the slumming 
phenomenon as a rebellion against 
the health consciousness pervasive 
throughout the country. They equate 
the fondness for smoky dives with the 
resurgence in popularity of motor- 
cycles, smoking and leather jackets 
among certain cliques. 

David Thompson, editor of Los 
Angeles-based American Pool Player 
magazine, equates the hipness of shady 
pool rooms with the downtown L.A. 
club scene of the early 1980s. Thomp- 
son recalls observing high-style 
trendsetters parking luxury cars in 
rough neighborhoods and paying $10 
to get into hole-in-the-wall clubs. 

“It’s in our psyches— we like a little 
danger, a little gamble,” Thompson 
says. “Billiards is just another manifes- 
tation of that.” 

While slumming accounts for a 
small portion of the recent popularity 
surge, most experts agree that the 
current pool boom has been fueled by 
the “cleaning up” of the game’s image. 
And the presence of a previously- 
foreign clientele—women—has done 
much to improve that image. 


Byrne sees this as a significant 
trend—one that has caused the big- 
gest change in the game in recent 
years. “For the first time in history, the 
game is finally attracting some 
women,” he says. And their presence 
has transformed the modem pool room 
into an attractive social venue for 
people to meet one another. 

Though the sport itself is still domi- 
nated by men, changes are starting to 
happen. Women like tournament- 
champion Jean Balukas are starting to 
break the sex barrier. 

Byrne explains the lack of more 
top women players by pointing out 
that traditional social conventions have 
discouraged women from seriously 
taking up the game. “Women learn in 
their early teens that beating men in 
anything is not the way to get a date 
to the prom,” Byrne says. 

Garbed in a black beret, skirt and 
tights, Millicent Morris, 27, fits into 
Hollywood Billiard’s bohemian atmo- 
sphere. Morris, a broadcast produc- 
tion coordinator, comes here regu- 
larly to shoot pool and soak up the 
ambience. Her first exposure to the 
game came through her grandfather, 
a career gambler, who used to dazzle 
her with trick shots. 

Morris is very clear about the fact 
that men and women are not on equal 
footing in a pool room. “If you go to 
dance clubs, women dominate— they 
dance better,” she says. “But in pool 
halls, men dominate.” 

She believes women’s main moti- 
vation for coming to pool halls is to 
meet men. And men are more than 
willing to oblige, usually offering to 
teach women the finer points of the 
game. “If two girls go to a pool hall, 
they can’t have a table to themselves,” 
Morris says. 

Pool rooms were traditionally all- 
male environments. During the game’s 
“golden age,” 1880 to 1930, a strong 
American bachelor culture centered 
around pool rooms. Pool halls pro- 
vided an important social environ- 
ment for the massive population of 
unmarried immigrant males living 
mainly in the nation’s big cities. Most 
men put off marriage until their 30s or 
40s or remained bachelors all their 
lives, living primarily in boarding 
houses. 

Vestiges of this “men’s club” atmo- 
sphere remain in the modern pool 
room. While a room’s demographics 
may be split 50-50 male to female, 


generally around 80 percent of the 
players are men. Clearly, pool’s mys- 
tique has a stronger hold on men than 
women. The game fosters competi- 
tiveness and, frequently, a good deal 
of attitude and posturing. It is not 
uncommon to see a young man with 
remedial pool skills carry himself 
around the table in the manner of a 
high-stakes player. 

Certainly, “The Hustler” and the 
“Color of Money” have provided audi- 
ences with richly detailed images of 
men pushing themselves to the limit 
for the challenge of honorand money. 
According to Byrne, this cultural im- 
age of the pool hustler runs all the way 
through the history of the game, back 
to the days of the river-boat gambler. 
Many shooters have been seduced by 
the image of the self-made man, 
working for no one, living off his wits. 

John and Tom Reger thrive on the 
game’s competitive nature. John, 26, a 
Cal State Long Beach journalism ma- 
jor, and Tom, 24, a student at Long 
Beach City College, have been play- 
ing each other since their parents put 
a pool table in the garage 10 years 
ago. Both have played the game off 
and on, but now make a point of 
getting out to favorite Long Beach 
bars, at least once a week, to exercise 
their sibling rivalry. 

John, a former sports editor for 
CSULB’s Daily Forty-Niner, believes 
pool will keep growing as a sport. He 
thinks pool tournaments will be cov- 
ered in daily sports pages if the game 
gets the necessary financial backing, 
which usually comes in the form of 
corporate sponsorships. 

But tonight at Cafe Bistro, John’s 
mind is on the game. As Tom steps up 
to the table to shoot, John insults his 
abilities, hoping to rattle him and 
make him miss the shot—a practice 
pool players call “sharking.” When it’s 
John’s turn with the cue stick, his 
brother returns the favor. 

On this night, John misses few 
shots. He strokes the cue with author- 
ity, using side spin to drop the target 
ball and then set up his next shot. 

Sitting against the wall, two men in 
their early 20s carefully study the 
action. They watch John scowl and 
position his burly frame over his tar- 
get. Seemingly impressed as John wins 
another game, one of the men chal- 
lenges the brothers to a game of 
doubles. 

Challenge accepted, the balls are 


racked and John breaks them apart 
with a loud crack. He easily pockets 
four balls before missing. His oppo- 
nent warily approaches the table and 
misses an easy shot. The game contin- 
ues on in this manner; John and Tom 
shoot confidently and efficiently while 
their opponents miss most of their 
shots. 

The game draws quickly towards 
its conclusion. John stands firmly over 
the game-winning shot; he only needs 
to sink the eight ball. But right at the 
moment of glory, something goes 
terribly wrong. He strokes the cue, 
shoots, misses the shot and watches 
the cue ball sink into the opposite 
pocket. He cringes and shouts, feeling 
victory ripped away from him at the 
last second. 

The brothers agree to another 
match. Again, John and Tom over- 
power their opponents with skillful 
pool playing. And once again, John 
stands over the game-winning shot. 
The eight ball is lined up for a long, 
Straight-in shot. He wastes no time 
worrying, drops into proper position 
and strokes the cue. Every eye in the 
joint is glued to the table as the eight 
ball misses the pocket by millimeters 
and the cue ball once again “scratches.” 

After cursing his fate, John sits 
down with a beer and talks about the 
psychological aspects of the game. He 
refers to the jinx that all veteran pool 
players know intimately—how some 
nights everything drops and other 
times they can’t sink anything. John 
has trouble explaining the forces at 
work during these streaks. “It’s like a 
higher power,” he says. 

John speaks knowingly about an 
aspect of pool understood well by 
anyone who plays regularly. While 
masses of new players continually 
and enthusiastically enter pool rooms, 
the simple fact remains that pool is a 
difficult sport to master and requires 
hundreds of hours of practice. And 
practice isn’t enough. The mental as- 
pect of the game becomes as impor- 
tant as the physical when the pressure 
mounts. 

Bob Byrne has spent years study- 
ing what it takes to excel in pool. He 
believes the game requires a high 
level of “emotional commitment” and 
honest self-evaluation. “To be a top 
player,” he says, “there has to be a 
certain cold self-assessment.” 

For the Saturday night crowd at 
Cafe Bistro and the Shark Club, being 
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Below Photo: A stylish Shark Club 
shooter takes aim aft the ball, 
smoothly strokes the Cue and prays 
for divine intervention. 
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Left Photo: Shark Club hostess 
Kendra Rose runs the show at the 
club’s nine-ball challenge table. 
Competitors sign up on the waiting 
list to have a crack at the title. 
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priority list and most of the assembled 
are committed to quite a different 
game. For them, the serious plays are 
to be made at the bar or at the pool 
table, where smartly-dressed young 
women attract would-be teachers like 
flies to honey. 

On any given night, at any South- 
ern California pool hall you visit, 


a top player remains low on the” 


you'll see an eager “teacher,” his arms 
helpfully wrapped around a female 
“student,” instructing her on the finer 
points of billiard technique. But this 
hustler’s mind is not on the perfect 
pool stroke; he’s hoping to win an 
invitation home, or at the very least, 
her phone number. 

For her part, judging from her body 
language, she does not seem unre- 


Hanging lights illuminate the action 


at Yankee Doodles in Belmont 
Shore, where pool players map out 
strategies for victory. The spirit of 
competition remains alive and well 
in Long Beach. 


ceptive to this new-found mentor; nor 
does she feel out-of-place in what was 
once a male-only domain. The new 
and improved pool hall sure beats the 
bar scene, where loud music drowns 
out any possibility for intimate con- 
versation. Not long ago, this type of 
socializing would have happened in a 
disco or nightclub. For now, though, 
the pool room is the hot spot. & 
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You‘re dressed fo kill and 
ready to embark upon an evening 
of pool hustling. Where do you go? 
Here’s alist (by no means compre- 
hensive) of some local hang-outs: 


Cafe Bistro 3316 E. 7th St., Long 
Beach. An old neighborhood hall re- 
cently overtaken by ai stylish, artsy 
crowd. You can drink beer and shoot 
pool for:25 cents a game on three 
tables of varying degrees of sturdiness. 
Hours: 9:30 p.m. to 2. a.m., Thursday to 
Saturday; 10p.m.to2a.m.,Monday to 
Wednesday. 

Hard Times Billiards 
Bellfiower Blvd.., Bellflower. A “real” poo! 
room—no fancy trimmings. just36 pog 
tables and alotof serious, good shogi- 
ers. This is one joint where you jin 
observe tournaments and, if you pay 
attention,some gambling. Prices: Gaaa6 
an hour for one player, $5 for iim, 


17450 


before 6p.m.; $3.75 fort 
after 6 p.m. Hours: 10 a. 


Hollywood Athlet 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. This Is sug 


posed to be one of the poshest px 


rooms in the country. 48 tablagsPtites: 


$3 an hour before 6 pa; $8 an hour 
after 6 p.m: $2, fafeach additional 
player. Hours,40:30 a.m. to 2. a.m. 

Hollyvood Billiards 5504 Holly- 
wood B&/d., Los Angeles. Long-timers 
say His Is the oldest pool room in the 
cif It’s certainly one of the most inter- 
géting—you'll finda wide array oflocal 


denizens. A great place for people 


watching. 33 tables. Prices: $3 an hour 
per player, any time. After the second 
player, half price for each additional 
one. Hours: open 24 hours daily. 

Q's Billiard Club 11835 Wilshire 
Blvd., West Los Angeles. A west-side 
yuppie hang out; it’s also a restaurant. 
12 tables (withred feltsurfaces). Prices: 


3400 E. Broadway, 
quintessential dive. 
Bile perated tables, 50 cents 
per game. Hours*treagn. (in case you 
must have that eye ope 92a.m. 

Shark Club 841 Baker St.,®esta 
Mesa. If you'’re looking for a combi 
tion pool room and singles bar, this Is 
the place—but bring some cash. 33 
tables. Prices: $10 an hour, 8 p.m. to2 
a.m., Friday and Saturday nights; $8, 
all other times. Hours: 11 a.m to 2. a.m. 
weekdays; 11 a.m. to 4 a.m. week- 
ends. 

Yankee Doodles 4100 E. 
Ocean Blvd., Long Beach. A ware- 
house full of games—darts, basket- 
ball, video games and pool. 30 tables. 
Prices: $5 an hour before 6 p.m.; $6 
after 6 p.m. Hours: 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. 
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n prison jargon, new arrivals 

are called “new fish”. At Long 

Beach’s Hoffman House, new 

arrivals are considered “star- 

fish,” a philosophy illustrated in the 
following tale: 

A little girl and her grandmother 
walked hand-in-hand along the 
beach, stopping only briefly as the 
little girl picked up starfish and 
threw them back into the sea. 

‘Why do you throw them back?” 
asked the puzzled grandmother, 
jaded from years of life experience. 

“Because,” replied the child, “if 
they lie here on the sand they dry 
up and then they die.” 

“But if you knew how many 
starfish there are in the world, 
honey, you'd realize that it doesn’t 
matter what one little girl does.” 

At that moment, the child 
looked down at the starfish in her 
hand, hesitated, and flung it back 
into thesea. “It matters to this one!” 
she announced. 

Julie Hanson throws starfish back 
into the sea for a living. A 1987 
graduate of California State Univer- 
sity, Long Beach, with a degree in 
cultural anthropology, Hanson is ex- 
ecutive director of Hoffman House, a 
transitional living home for women 
released from state correctional insti- 
tutions. 

Overseeing a staff of 12 employees, 
Hanson is liaison between Hoffman 
House Board of Directors and the 
California State Department of Cor- 
rections. 

“Our purpose is to let these women 
know that there are people who care 
about them; that we understand what 
they’re experiencing is extremely dif- 
ficult,” said Hanson. “We want to 
make them aware of their 
options...and hope they'll try new 
avenues in their future.” 

Founded in 1970 as a non-profit 


organization by local citizen Dorothy 
Hoffman, the Long Beach Area Coun- 
cil of Churches and various commu- 
nity organizations and concerned 
taxpayers, Hoffman House “offers a 
reintegration process designed to meet 
the women’s immediate needs—in- 
cluding vocational, employment, 
medical/psychological, and parole 


This 12-bed transitional facility 
serves as a bome base and 
provides a family-like atmo- 
sphere for women parolees 
re-entering society. 


planning.” Funding comes solely from 
contracts with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons and the California Depart- 
ment of Corrections. In its 20 years, 
Hoffman House has helped over 2,000 
women. 

The low-key, two-story white 
house at 10th and Dawson is located 
in an urban, residential neighbor- 
hood; most new arrivals are immedi- 
ately relieved by the obvious absence 
of bars on the windows. 

“We've never had an incident that 
upset the neighborhood,” said 
Hanson. “In fact, they seem comfort- 
able with the idea of our existence, as 
we have 24-hour monitoring and 


Haliway Home 


by Barbara A. Barclay 


would be the first to call 911.” 

Women are selected for these con- 
troversial work-furlough programs by 
the state correctional system, arriving 
from such prisons as the California 
Institute for Women, California Re- 
habilitation Center, the California State 
Prison at Avenal or from California 
State Fire Camps. 

Although the women are consid- 
ered “inmates in custody” while at 
Hoffman House and have parole dates 
four to five months away, the cost of 
housing a woman at Hoffman House 
for a year is approximately $20,000 as 
opposed to $80,000 for prison hous- 
ing, according to Hanson. In actual- 
ity, the average stay at Hoffman House 
is less than six months. 

The family reunification process is 
an integral part to the program. “About 
80 to 85 percent of our residents have 
children,” Hanson explained. “Many 
have five or six children, making the 
separation very difficult. We encour- 
age visitation by the families of our 
residents.” 

Ninety to 95 percent of the women 
come from “dysfunctional” families 
where substance abuse is a factor and 
physical or emotional abuse and ne- 
glect is evident. An equal percentage 
have served prison time for substance 
abuse and/or related crimes, such as 
drug-dealing, petty theft, burglary and 
prostitution. None of the women at 
Hoffman House have committed vio- 
lent crimes, such as murder. 

According to Hanson, many of 
them arrive with no idea that the 
cycle of abuse can be broken...that 
there is a chance for a better future. In 
an attempt to break the cycle, manda- 
tory life skill classes are given on 
parenting, stress-management, em- 
ployment interviewing techniques, 
building self-esteem and discipline. 

Twice a week, the women attend 
compulsory substance-abuse groups. 
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One-on-one counseling is also avail- 
able, along with an attendance re- 
quirement at weekly Alcoholics 
Anonymous or Narcotics Anonymous 
meetings. In addition, outside speak- 
ers discuss AIDS, cancer, rape-crisis 
intervention, and fetal-alcohol and 
cocaine syndromes. 

Drugs and alcohol are forbidden 
on the premises. If a woman is discov- 
ered abusing substances, she can be 
returned to prison—a powerful mo- 
tivation for “staying clean.” 

A list of regulations spelling out 
codes of conduct, visitation, passes, 
chores and appeals processes is pre- 
sented to new arrivals during Phase 
I—a 72-hour orientation period, dur- 
ing which time visitors are permitted. 
“Unlike the prison system as a whole, 
we're not here to punish,” Hanson 
explained. 

During Phase II, job searches begin 
and “store passes” for local shopping 
are authorized, but time away is closely 
monitored by Hanson and the staff. 
“Many of our residents are applying 
for their very first job,” Hanson ex- 
plained. “We teach them how to dress 
for interviews, how to fill out applica- 
tions, appropriate interviewing tech- 
niques and other skills.” 

A woman enters Phase III when 
she becomes actively employed and 
is then eligible for Temporary Com- 
munity Leave passes, which allow her 
to spend time away with immediate 
family. 

Once employed, the woman con- 
tributes 25 percent of her gross pay for 
rent. Of the remaining money, half 
goes toward her savings account 
(which she receives in full upon pa- 
role) and the rest is for her personal 
spending. 

“What we try to do is give the 
women some self-esteem,” explained 
Hoffman. “It may not be that impres- 
sive on paper, but some of the women 
do make it on the outside through our 
combined efforts.” 

Recidivism rates remain a problem, 
with Hoffman House having a rate 
that is only 10 percent better than for 
prisoners released directly into soci- 
ety. But Hanson finds some encourag- 
ing results. Studies show that if 
Hoffman House women do return to 
prison, they have spent a longer pe- 
riod of time on the “outside.” And 
those who return to prison tend to 
commit less serious or aggressive 


crimes. Moreover, many manage to 
break the cycle of substance abuse— 
a positive effect on families and com- 
munities. 

One such woman is Annette, a 28- 
year-old mother. Typical of Hoffman 
House residents, Annette came froma 
dysfunctional family. When her father’s 
alcoholism increased after the death 
of one of her five siblings, the family 
unit disintegrated. “I was about 17 
years old at that time,” she says. “We 
all started missing school and nobody 
graduated. I got involved with a 
physically and emotionally abusive 
boyfriend. I had plenty of excuses to 
get high.” 

By age 20, Annette was heavily 
involved with alcohol, PCP and mari- 
juana, and was first arrested at age 21. 
Shortly after her release, she became 
pregnant. “When my daughter was 
born, she was my heart!” she ex- 


‘ada 


CSULB alumna Julie Hanson, 
executive director, credits much 
of Hoffman House's success to 
the comaraderie between staff 
and residents. 


claimed. But within a year of April’s 
birth, a family member introduced 
Annette to cocaine. “I learned about 
life by getting raped, beat up and 
assaulted on the streets,” she recalled. 
“It was the ugliest time I’d ever been 
through—knives at my throat, sneak- 
ing to get my welfare checks, and not 
seeing my daughter or my family.” 

She was arrested again. After her 
release, bills began mounting and life 
became hell again. Both Annette and 
her boyfriend began using heroin. 
This time, he was arrested. “They 
busted him with a needle still in his 
arm,” she reflected. 

When social workers arrived to 
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investigate their child’s welfare, April 
was removed from the home. Her 
parents were charged with child en- 
dangerment. 

Devastated, Annette hit the streets 
again. “I became a petty-ass dealer,” 
she explained, “selling for my own 
habit and becoming my own best 
customer!” Inevitably, she was busted 
again. “My very last time,” Annette 
insisted. 

She arrived at Hoffman House on 
June 7, 1990. “I couldn’t believe it was 
a house—a real house, a beautiful 
house,” she recalls. “I felt really 
comfortable with the rules; there was 
no comparison to prison. The staff 
was so nice compared to the prison 
guards. They helped me find a real 
job, gave me spending money, and let 
me come to them with my problems.” 

Annette applied for a job at a local 
discount store and was hired immedi- 
ately. “It barely pays my rent, but I 
love holding down a job and having 
my own money,” she said proudly. 
“Coming to Hoffman House was the 
best decision I’ve ever made!” 

She remained at Hoffman House a 
month longer than her parole date so 
she could become the first resident of 
Holland House (an offspring of 
Hoffman House where there are no 
restrictions). Holland House, also 
located in Long Beach, asks of its 
residents only sincerity, honesty, so- 
briety and attendance at substance- 
abuse meetings. 

“Right now,” she confided, “I know 
the most important thing is to take 
care of myself. I’m working, staying 
sober, looking into getting an educa- 
tion or trade and visiting my daugh- 
ter.” (April currently lives with a rela- 
tive.) 

“Things were very hard for both of 
us during our separations. I want to 
make a good future for her,” she says, 
admitting that “nothing’s going to 
change overnight. But I’ve got a good 
attitude now and a much better out- 
look for the future.” 

At a time when the national crime 
rate is tearing society apart, substance 
abuse is out of control, prisons are 
overflowing and cannot be built fast 
enough, it’s encouraging to know that 
Julie Hanson and others like her sub- 
scribe to the same philosophy as the 
litle girl on the beach. It definitely 
mattered to a young woman named 
Annette. A 
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BLUE 
LINE 
SPECIAL 


by Neil V. Young 


OnJuly 16, 1990, Los Angeles inau- 
gurated something that other major 
cities across the nation have had for 
years—an efficient rail transit system. 
That “system,” represented by the 
Long Beach to Los Angeles Metro 
Blue Line, has proven to many 
Southlanders that there is an alterna- 
tive to the omnipresent automobile. 
As a native Angelino with no prior 
commuter rail experience, I found the 
Blue Line a refreshingly new experi- 
ence, though one not entirely free of 
problems. 

The Blue Line’s First Street Station 
in downtown Long Beach looks 
identical to its 21 other stations, some 
operational and others still under con- 
struction, along the Blue Line route. 
Elevated above the street to the level 
of the train car doors, the station is an 
open platform so clean it appears out 
of place among the drab, weathered 
buildings of downtown Long Beach. 
The north half (facing Los Angeles) is 
protected by a large metal overhang 
with lights capable of illuminating the 
entire platform—a definite comfort to 
night commuters. 

At the top of a large ramp running 
up from the street are the neighbor- 
hood and metro maps, physically 
similar to shopping mall directories, 
but with a push-button speaker sys- 
tem for answering specific questions. 
The ticket machines, usually two per 
station, have video screens that list the 
prices and ticket types. 

Currently there are only “transfer” 
and “no transfer” tickets available, the 
former costing $1.35 and good for a 
bus transfer at or near any station, and 
the latter running $1.10 for the rail 
only. 

The confusingly large number of 
ticket buttons indicate more selections 
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will be available when the Metro Red 
and Green Lines connect in 1993. 
These stainless steel machines accept 
both coin and paper currency, but 
coins are recommended by Antonio 
Villegas, a commuter to Compton. 
“These things will not take a dollar 
unless itis nearly perfect,” said Villegas, 
who resorted to pouring $1.35 in 
change down the coin slot after the 
machine repeatedly rejected his dol- 
lar bills. Once a selection is made, the 
buzzing vendor dispenses a ticket and 
any change due. Each ticket, scarcely 
larger than a movie ticket stub, is good 
for a one-way ride two hours after the 
purchase. 

The train cars are insulated from 
outside noise, a muffling augmented 
by the sound of the air conditioning, 
which kicks on shortly after the vehicle 
is in motion. Aside from the four 
regular passenger doors, there are 
emergency doors at either end of the 
car, prominently displaying the name 
Nippon Sharyo of Japan, the train’s 
manufacturer—a subtle reminder that 
the U.S. has a long way to go in the 
mass transit field. The seats are roomy, 
relatively comfortable and laid out 
like those of a conventional bus, 
complete with forward-facing seats in 
the mid-section, and several center- 
facing seats by the doors that tip up to 
allow for wheelchairs. The rails are 
occasionally bumpy, but generally 
smooth and silent, a benefit of a 
continuously welded, seamless track 
system. 

The trip from the First Street to Fifth 
Street Station takes less than three 
minutes; it’s another three to Ana- 
heim. The train travels at less than 30 
mph in high-traffic areas dotted with 
frequent stops. The tracks along much 
of the line parallel major streets and 
give the rider the feeling of being in 
the next “lane” over, with only a 
concrete divider roughly two inches 
high and six inches wide separating 
the tracks from the street. Skid marks 
all along this short barrier attest to its 
inability to stop traffic incursions. Even 
though the trains are synchronized 
with the intersection lights, problems 
with “red-light runners,” are regretta- 
bly still all too common. 

Despite this drawback, commuters 
seem genuinely impressed by the Blue 
Line. Tom Varn, who boards at the 
Pacific Coast Highway Station, rides 
the train from Long Beach to Grand 


Station in Los Angeles. “The same trip 
used to take two hours by bus,” Varn 
explained. “Now I can make that 
distance in about 40 minutes.” 

A former Bay Area resident, Varn 
has used the Bay Area Rapid Transit 
(BART) system and feels the Blue Line 
has advantages over its northern 
counterpart. “BART is only better in 
that it covers a wider area,” the com- 
muter said, adding that the compari- 
son isn’t fair because San Francisco’s 
system has been in place for years 
while L.A.’s young rails have but one 
line running so far. “In terms of quality, 
the Blue Line is more comfortable and 
convenient.” 

Having to travel at night, Varn is 
impressed by the security of the line. 
“I feel very safe that [the Blue Line] 
uses actual law enforcement rather 
than just security guards.” 

Arrival at Willow Station allowed 
me an opportunity to see the security 
procedures in action. As a “beat” of 
the Los Angeles County Sheriffs De- 
partment, deputies ride the trains in 
random patrols, periodically disem- 
barking at stations and providing 
sweeps of both the cars and their 
stops. Deputies attempt to prevent 
violence and vandalism associated 
with most big-city mass transit systems, 
as well as performing the more rou- 
tine job of checking for tickets. Any 
violence could lead to arrest and 
anyone caught riding without a ticket 
may be subject to a fine of up to $90 
and a quick escort off the train. Even 


Tickets Please: The 
ticket machines at Blue 
Line stops offer 24-hour 
service—but be sure to 
check the condition of 
your dollar. 


New to the Southland 
Neighborhood: The Blue 
Line offers a smooth, 
quiet alternative to the 
car, though it often runs 
at less than its capacity. 


when patrols are not present, an “eye” 
is kept on the passengers. Above each 
doorway is a little-noticed green 
panel—behind which a security cam- 
era runs continuously during the train’s 
operating hours. 

The six stations from Willow to 
Imperial were not built with the space 
limitations of the two downtown ar- 
eas and have parking lots available for 
commuters. Most of these stations 
have bus depots nearby, with transfer 
tickets good for RTD, Long Beach 
Transit and Gardena Transit bus lines. 
The distances between stations are 
greater along this stretch, and the train 
picks up speed to some 55 mph over 
tracks that are elevated in many areas. 
Here the train offers a less-than-im- 
pressive view of the surrounding 
neighborhoods of Compton, Lynwood 
and Watts. This bleak picture of run- 
down neighborhoods and old ware- 
houses reminded me that the Blue 
Line is a commuter train, not a 
sightseeing bus. 

Past the line’s 103rd Street Station, 
the train slows as it rejoins its center 
“lane” in traffic. The intense conges- 
tion in Los Angeles made for a stop- 


and-go ride. At several points I could 
catch a glimpse of the Santa Monica 
and Harbor freeways, which by 4 p.m. 
are choked to a standstill with traffic, 
making the Blue Line’s modest speed 
of around 30 mph seem like a bless- 
ing. 

Arrival at Pico Station signals the 
end of the 54-minute trip, at least for 
now. White concrete freeway barriers 
only a few yards ahead block the way 
to Flower Station and the last stretch 
of track, neither of which will be 
operational until June 1991. 

It is normally 10 minutes between 
runs as the 


train is in- 

spected for “Ssatonas 

its return Freeway a 
trip to Long 

Beach, and with driver 
controls at both ends of the 


train there is no need to 
turn it around. The opera- 
tor simply gets out of his 
driver’s seat and walks to 
the opposite end of the 
train, where he or she sits 
down at the set of controls 
facing the other direction. 
Departure was delayed on 
my round trip because op- 
erator Tom Dannon had 
discovered some graffiti 
painted under one of the 
forward tip-up seats. The 
markings will be removed 
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well as economical. “I save about $40 
a week on gas alone,” Brydie said, 
“and I also save on parking permits 
and the wear and tear on my car.” But 
the greatest advantage, according to 
Brydie, is the chance to relax after a 
day’s work. “Driving gets people so 
frustrated. This way, I can sit back, 
relax and unwind from the day. I also 
get home a lot faster!” Off work at 4 
p.m., Brydie sees his watch reads 4:11 
and he's already well on his way 
home. “Most of my 
fellow em- 
ployees 
aren't even 
out of the 
parking lot 
yet.” 

With re- 
gard to the 
accidents as- 
sociated with 
the Blue Line 
since it first 
began run- 
ning, Brydie 
believes that 
they are 
caused by 
unfamiliarity 
with an ac- 
tive . train 
system. 
“People have 
to get used 
to having a 


when the train is taken in alee 44) train in their 
for its routine cleaning and community 
touch up, but a sheriffs and respect- 
deputy was brought in to Rancho ing it,” he 
determine whether it was ba lac = said. South- 
a gang slogan. Signal ern Califor- 


Within sight of the 
ARCO Plaza, Pico Station 
is not far from Grand a 
Central Market, The Gar- 
ment District and most 
downtown department 
stores. Weekend shop- 
pers will find the Blue 
Line saves them not only the 
hassle of driving the area’s narrow, 
clogged and mostly one-way streets, 
but also a hefty sum on those parking 
fees. 

Most passengers leaving Los An- 
geles were garbed in professional 
attire: suits, ties and briefcases. Dwight 
Brydie, a claims examiner for the State 
of California, believes the benefits of 
the Blue Line are psychological as 


Long Beach 


nians need to 

see rail tracks as be- 
ing something more 
than old, rarely used 
relics that cross streets 


6 every so often, added 
Y c Brydie. 
eT20 That fellow Angelinos 


do not see the Blue Line 
as an alternative mode of transporta- 
tion is most evident in the number of 
empty seats in the cars—even on the 
return trip from L.A. during rush hour. 
Still, given time and a wider accep- 
tance, the Blue Line and its future 
siblings in Red and Green may yet 
become the Southland’s saviors from 
the gridlock nightmare we all know 
will only continue to worsen. A 
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Fast Food continued from page 8 


snack. How about a candy bar anda 
Coke? Both are full of sugar and 
caffeine—just what Jill needs. Or is it? 

A world of fast and fatty food 
surrounds us. For many California 
State University, Long Beach students, 
goodies are a way of life while nutri- 
tional thoughts remain on the back 
burner. Pizza, hamburgers, fries, so- 
das and coffee are student favorites. 
“I'm always eating fast food. Ham- 
burgers and fries are all I have time 
for,” said CSULB student Janet John- 
son. Between studying for classes and 
working a part-time job, she doesn’t 
have time to eat nutritionally. 

A large number of college students 
show great lack of concern for health- 
ful eating. In fact, they are the group 
most likely to make poor food choices 
according to the Surgeon General’s 
1988 nutrition report. Another na- 
tional survey of college students, con- 
ducted by the Roper Campus Reports 
Survey (RCRS), illustrated a lack of 
nutritional savvy. Of the 1,025 stu- 
dents polled, only 29 percent consid- 
ered obesity harmful, and a mere 5 


percent believed eating artificial col- 
ors and preservatives could be detri- 
mental to health. 

When eating on campus, students 
most often choose pizza and coffee, 
said Bill Grievy, associate director in 
charge of CSULB’s outside food ser- 
vice areas, vending machines and 
food carts. One of the campus’ food 
stores, The Nugget, sells 2,000 slices 
of pizza a day, he said. 

Students are probably better off 
eating on campus rather than at off- 
campus fast food restaurants. The 
49er food store kitchens cook meals 
with oil containing 50 percent less 
saturated fats, and most items are 
prepared fresh. 

Also, the campus food stores make 
every effort to respond to student 
preferences. Currently, bottled water 
is in high demand along with home- 
style favorites such as meatloaf, 
chicken fried steak and mashed pota- 
toes and gravy, said Grievy. Students 
in a hurry like to purchase the ready- 
to-go sandwiches and salads The Out- 
post offers. 

Despite these efforts, many stu- 
dents still turn to fast food establish- 


ments, which may not be a wise 
choice according to Dr. Jacqueline 
Lee, registered dietician and CSULB 
professor. Lee said fast food meals 
contain a high level of sugar and fats. 
“Most fast food places do not offer any 
nutritional food whatsoever,” she said. 
Even the new chicken sandwiches are 
high in fat. She said some establish- 
ments do show signs of increased 
nutritional awareness. For instance, 
McDonald’s plans to sell carrots and 
celery in the shape of french fries. But 
these changes are slow in coming. 

Lee contends that having fast, fatty 
snacks readily available in vending 
machines located throughout campus 
tempts students to purchase unhealthy 
snacks that they would not ordinarily 
consider. “We are trying to promote 
good eating habits for students. Then 
they see vending machines full of 
candy,” she said. “What kind of mes- 
sage is that sending out to the stu- 
dents?” 

But the machines remain popular 
and sales continue to boom. The 
campus vending machines gross 
$800,000 a year, said Grievy. He added 
that the highest grossing machines 
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contain chips, cookies and candy. 
“The weather also plays a big factor in 
what the students buy,” said Grievy. 
In September and October, the cold 
beverage machines virtually sell out 
each day, while in the colder months, 
coffee becomes the students' favorite 
drink. “The purpose of the vending 
machines is to supplement the manual 
eating facilities when they are closed,” 
Grievy said. 

Fast-paced student lifestyles do not 
support healthy eating habits. Many 
students simply cannot find the time 
to consume three balanced meals a 
day. Nutritionists try to convince 
students that eating breakfast and 
skipping late-night snacks will lead to 
better health. Yet, 41 percent of stu- 
dents surveyed in the RCRS study said 
they do not eat breakfast and 77 
percent eat late-night snacks. 

Eating a good breakfast may also 
improve scholastic performance. 
“Students who have eaten breakfast 
are almost always those who do better 
on assignments and exams,” said Lee. 
“If someone is not well nourished, 
they cannot concentrate and will not 
perform as well.” Decreased concen- 


tration results from a process called 
negative nitrogen balance, which oc- 
curs when students take exams under 
extreme stress and their bodies begin 
breaking down protein, losing vital 
nitrogen. 

Poor nutritional meal choices are a 
result of students’ time constraints 
and the generally poor quality of 
dormitory and campus foods, said 
Lee, which contain higher fat and 
sugar contents. 

Dorm dwellers choose their meals 
through a group called the Diners 
Club. Residents meet monthly to 
express their likes and dislikes and to 
request specific foods. “If students 
request a specific meal, we try to get 
it for them,” said Hal Espy, manager of 
the Dormitory Food Service. Often 
student requests show disregard for 
nutritional value. For instance, they 
prefer sodas over any other beverage. 
“If I had my way, I’d get carbonated 
beverages out of the dining hall,” said 
Espy, who believes sodas are the least 
nutritional beverage offered. On the 
upside, the presence of athletes in the 
dorms has lead to increased nutri- 
tional awareness, said Espy. Athletes 


maintain better eating habits and other 
students catch on. 

In spring 1991, the dining hall and 
the economics department will begin 
research on students’ eating habits to 
determine if they can be swayed to 
eating more nutritional food. Ran- 
domly chosen dorm residents will be 
asked to keep food diaries document- 
ing their food choices for a two-week 
period. Then, nutritional information 
regarding caloric, sugar and fat con- 
tent provided by the American Heart 
Association will be printed on dorm 
menus, after which students will com- 
plete a second set of food diaries. The 
research team will then compare the 
diaries before and after the informa- 
tion has been provided to assess 
whether the program prompted any 
change in eating habits. If the study 
shows an improvement at the end of 
the Fall 1991 semester, the project 
could be implemented campuswide. 

With the attitude changes that can 
result from such research, CSULB stu- 
dents like. Jill might choose a bran 
muffin and fruit juice over a candy bar 
and Coke for that quick late-night 
pick-me-up. A 
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Head South 
forthe Weekend 


Slowly raising the coffee-stained 
Raiders mug to pale, quivering lips, 
you prepare to absorb the remainder 
of your eighth caffeine fix. Squinting 
through bloodshot eyes, you struggle 
to read your green-tinted computer 
screen. Your mind drifts. Suddenly 
you are sipping local wine in a white 
gazebo...ripping up a rowdy night- 
club dance floor...inhaling the rich 
aroma of boiled Pacific lobster and 
butter sauce. Don’t snap out of it—act 
on it. Take a weekend off and head 
south for the winter to historic 
Temecula, happening La Jolla, or 
hospitable Rosarito Beach and leave 
your coffee and homework behind. 

For those preferring a quiet, relaxing 
weekend try Temecula, a rural Cali- 
fornia town exploding with recent 
development. On a brisk morning 
over 200 years ago, according to leg- 
end, Nahachish, the local Indian chief, 
awoke and found a valley covered in 
a fine mist. A bold stream of sunlight 
broke through the mist and Nahachish 
said, “This land is good and shall be 
called Temeku,” literally, where the 
sun shines through the clouds. 

More than empty rolling hills, the 
Temecula of today houses Southern 
California’s lushest wine country. 
Driving out Rancho California Road, 
leaving Old Temecula behind, you 
discover red-tiled roofs gradually 
giving way to green vineyards and 
rich citrus groves. Eleven major win- 
eries nestle in the heart of this valley: 
Palomar, Callaway, Culbertson, Hart, 
Maurice Carrie, Cilurzo, Filsinger, 
Britton Cellars, Glen Oak Hills, Baily 
and Piconi. Each winery offers tasting 
and tours—some offer more. Try a 
picnic of fine cheese, award-winning 
wine and fresh-baked bread in a 
Victorian-style gazebo at the Maurice 
Carrie Winery. 

Get up early and catch a sunrise 


hot-air-balloon flight over the crisp, 
sleepy vineyards. Balloon company, 
DAE Flights, will float you over the 
wine country for a full-hour tour. 

Drive back into Old Temecula and 
discover secrets from its spirited past. 
The Old Town Temecula Museum is 
stacked full of history and artifacts 
from local Native Americans, Spanish 
settlers and cattle ranchers. Main Street 
is lined with original antique build- 
ings such as the 1914 First National 
Bank (now a Mexican restaurant), 
Hotel Temecula (one of the city’s first 
structures) and the 1890 Mercantile 
Store (now one of many antique 
shops). 

Golf anyone? The Temecula Creek 
Golf Course offers a generous 27 
holes and a scrumptious Sunday 
brunch. If you really want to relax, 
visit the Murrieta Hot Springs Resort 
and Health Spa. Indulge in the world- 
famous Murrieta Mud Bath and per- 
haps a massage, European facial and 
finally, a healthy and delicious meal. 

Fora less-than-all-natural feast, the 
Front Street Swing-In Cafe is a must. 
Yes, it’s a greasy spoon diner, but 
don’t let that scare you off. Any local 
knows that just behind the door is the 
best and cheapest breakfast in town. 
Steak and eggs is popular with big 
eaters, and fluffy pancakes top the 
charts with others. Not quite so dar- 
ing? Don’t worry, try smoked pork 
chops at the beautiful Culbertson Cafe 
Champagne. The grounds themselves, 
with a river-stone waterfall and out- 
door seating, will undoubtedly cap off 
the most perfect of days. 

Don’t worry about where to sleep 
either. From the freeway you will 
notice three or four economy hotels 
right in downtown Temecula. For 
something more homey, try the Loma 
Vista Bed and Breakfast. 

“Forget tranquility, I want night 


by Teri Lee Ray 


life!” you cry. Would the most exclu- 
sive suburb in San Diego interest you? 
In addition to a pristine cliff coastline, 
La Jolla exudes beauty from the inside 
out. Home of University of California, 
San Diego, this weekend get-away 
city offers classy nighttime activity 
and great surf. And if you’ve never 
experienced La Jolla, you’re in for 
haute couture—Southern California 
style. 

Driving along Prospect Street (the 
main thoroughfare) gives you the 
feeling that, yes, you are 
somewhere...and it feels good! Crisp 
clean air greets you with a slight scent 
of ocean spray as you inhale your first 
few breaths of La Jolla. Impeccable 
streets and sandstone cliffs will waken 
your adventurous, exploring instincts. 

Start on Prospect where wandering 
through dozens of upscale art stores 
and galleries can consume your entire 
day. Also stop by the La Jolla Museum 
of Contemporary Art where post-1950 
American art is the main attraction. 
Once you work up an appetite, enjoy 
an Italian lunch at Presto, overlooking 
passers-by from a second-story patio. 

If you’re in the mood for activity, 
snorkeling and cliff diving in La Jolla 
Cove are very popular. Or, if you 
enjoy marine life but not getting wet, 
visit the Scripps Aquarium Museum at 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 
UC San Diego. 

Just before sunset, get down to 
Windansea Beach, possibly the most 
breathtaking strand on La Jolla’s seven- 
mile coastline. This is the spot por- 
trayed in Tom Wolfe’s The Pumphouse 
Gang a nonfiction account of 
zealous,1960s surfers struggling to 
keep outsiders from their turf. Zealous 
surfers still hang out here, as do 
hopeless romantics. As twinkling lights 


continued on page 42 
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La Jolla and Rosarito photos by Tom Halligan 


ieaweree 2 
he ig 


Rosarito 


Left: Sip some 
chilled bubbly and 
enjoy elegant 
dining at 
Culbertson’s 

Cafe Champagne. 
Right: Lush 
vineyards bring 
pride and fame to 
the rural town of 
Temecula. 


Left: Swimmers 
and snorklers 
frequent 

La Jolla Cove. 
Right: Bright 
sunlight greets 
visitors after a 
133-step descent 
into an ocean- 
carved cave. 


Left: Horseback 
riding on Rosarito 
Beach offers an 
alternative to 
sunbathing. 
Right: Fresh 
seafood and real 
Mexican margaritas 
lure visitors to 

La Casa de 

la Langosta 

in Puerto Nuevo. 
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This 
Christmas, 
Give The 
Gift of 
Health. 


There's a big difference between working out 
at The Sports Connection and working out 
anywhere else. : 


a spacious 
ere... you can 


For one thing, you'll find your: 
high-charged environment , 
workout when you want,..28°0 
with others who share your fit 


And, you won't find an 
high-tech equipme 
anywhere. From 4 
from computerizé 


“complete choice of 
nd fitness programs 
bics to weight training, 
cardiovascular centers, to 
swimming an as, The Sports Connection is 
one club that:feally does have it all...including 
Corporate Memberships. 


Our workouts work. And we give you the 
figure to prove it. 


For More Information Contact: 
Marc D. Maslow, Corporate Director 
The Sports Connection, Long Beach 

3030 Bellflower Bivd 
(213) 420-1444 


Mention this Ad and receive 25% off a 
regular membership. 
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Talking Trash 


by Dana Noyes 


As an ecologically minded citizen, 
you have started separating your trash. 
But now, what do you do with all this 
garbage? Throwing it into one big 
Hefty bag and putting it out on the 
curb for collection is too tempting. 
Out of sight is not out of mind—the 
trash we create will not just disappear. 
Recycling is a responsible answer to more than 60 percent 
our waste problem, and believe it or not, it isn’t as difficult 
as it seems. You can quickly and easily incorporate 
recycling into your life by following a few simple steps. 

Since 1978, 70 percent of the nation’s landfills have 
closed and another 10 percent will reach their capacity 
within the next five years. Although our country may seem 
vast, there just isn’t enough room for the 3.6 pounds of trash 
each American produces daily. Buying wisely is one of the 
best contributions you can make to divert trash from 
landfills. More than 40 percent of our landfills consist of 
paper, including food packaging from elaborately pack- 
aged items. When shopping, look for items packaged with 
recyclable materials. 

The four main categories of recyclable items are news- 
papers (with color advertising inserts removed), alumi- 
num, glass and plastic. The two different types of plastics 
that can be recycled are polyethylene terephthalate —soda 
bottle type plastic—and high-density polyethylene—milk 
and laundry cleaner type containers. 

Once you’ve brought home your purchases what’s next? 
Investigate whether your city has a recycling program. 
Several Orange County cities have successful recycling 
programs under way, but many Los Angeles County cities, 
including Long Beach, are lagging behind. If your city does 
not take care of home recycling, you can do it yourself and 
make some money in the process. 

There are several recycling centers that can be found in 
the yellow pages under “recycling.” Also, the majority of 
college campuses, including California State University, 
Long Beach, have recycling centers. However, choose your 
redemption site carefully as many recycling centers will 
only accept California redemption items. 

Another great place to “cash” in your recyclables is in 
machines outside your local grocery store. You can find a 
location near you by calling 1-800-2-MOBILE. These places 
pay approximately 65 cents per pound for aluminum, 35 
cents per pound for plastic, and 5 cents per pound for glass. 

A good way to get others involved in recycling is by 
starting a neighborhood program. Ask your neighbors to 
separate their garbage and organize a combined trip to the 
recycling center. Some recycling companies will even send 
collection trucks according to volume requirements. To 
learn how to start a project of this type, you can call the 
Environmental Defense Fund Hotline at 1-800-CALL-EDF 
or the Environmental Protection Agency at 1-800-424-9346. 

A little conscious effort is all that is needed to become 
recycle-smart. Use less non-recyclable products, avoid 
over-packaged goods and recycle on a regular basis. A 


FULL OF HOLIDAY SPIRIT AND SERVICE. 
FOR YOUAND THE KIDS. 


- is the season to be jolly. 
But all too often the pressures 
associated with holiday shop- 
ping can take its toll on even 
~ the jolliest of spirits. 

So we at Los Cerritos Center 
will be there to provide you with an 
extra hand when your holiday 
juggling act starts to feel a little out 
of control. 

Take a look: 

Kids Clubhouse; our state- 
licensed daycare facility, will be 
available to those 
moms and dads 
who need a little 
shopping time 
away from the 
kids. Don't worry. 
You get a pager, 
and the children 
will have a great time enjoying 
games, toys, movies and more. 

Our Holiday Service Center 
will be staffed by volunteers from 
the Disabled Resource Center in 
Long Beach and will provide free 
= package 
RESOURCE cil==> check, 

ubEmien é free toy 
A Key To Independent Living assembly, 
wheelchairs, gift wrapping and 
stroller rentals. 

We'll even help carry your 
purchases out to your car. 

Speaking of cars, on week- 
ends and peak shopping days, 
all store employees will be parking 
off-site, making plenty of parking 
available for our customers. 

Come to Los Cerritos Center. 

Share the holiday spirit. Enjoy 
the holiday service. 


Ios NG 


CERRITOS 
CENTER 


clubhouse 


The best selection of stores in the area, including Nordstrom, Robinsons, Sears, The Broadway, Mervyn's — plus over 154 specialty shops. 
605 Freeway at South Street, Cerritos. Special holiday hours: Monday-Saturday, through 12/8, 10am-9pm. 12/10 through 12/23, 9am-10pm. Sundays, through 12/16, 10am-7pm. 
Monday, 12/24, 9am-6pm. *Kids Clubhouse $2/hour. 11/23—12/26. Weekdays, 11am-8pm; Saturdays and Sundays, 14am-5pm; Christmas Eve, 9am-6pm. 
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TIME 
FOR 

HOOLIGANS 


With Celts 


In Pursuit of 
e 
Cup 


by Donal Kennedy 


Illustration by Catherine Yuh 


Hey, what’s the biggest party in the world? Mardi Gras in 
New Orleans? Carnivale in Rio? New Years Eve in Times 
Square? Richard Gere’s house on Groundhog Day? Nope. 
Try soccer’s (or football, as the rest of the planet knows it) 
World Cup. 

Held every four years, the World Cup takes the national 
teams from the ends of the earth, bringing them together for 
one big bash of a tournament. Twenty-four nations qualify 
from preliminary competition for this final contest, which 
lasts one month during the summer. The World Cup 
culminates with the champion winning a rather ugly- 
looking trophy, but more importantly, the bragging rights 
of being the best in the world. And, being the world’s best 
in football is quite an achievement in a sport that is played 
in virtually every inhabited country around the globe and 
ranks in popularity with sex and religion. 

Millions of young men on this planet dream of represent- 
ing their home country in the World Cup. From kicking 
coconut shells on the beaches of Brazil to knocking that 
plastic ball around Belfast's bombed-out streets, young men 
dream. And dreams die hard. So when these dreams are put 
to rest, the boys tend to settle for the thing next best— 
watching the World Cup. Fellas support their teams with 
more passion than a wedding night bride, more enthusiasm 
than a Playboy photographer on his first day of work. They 
tattoo themselves with their team’s name. They fight and die 
for their teams. They sing themselves hoarse and dance 
themselves silly. And, when the Republic of Ireland qualified 
for its first-ever World Cup, which took place in Italy this 
past summer, I knew I had to go. Iscrounged up my money 
in a most-desperate fashion and made my way from L.A. to 
Ireland to hook up with the gang. 

I arrived in Dublin to handshakes, hugs and a trip to the 
pub. Two days later, at 6 a.m. on the ninth of June, half- 
drunk, half-hungover, I found myself in Dublin Airport with 
green men, green women and green children. There were 
fellas wearing green, white and orange-dyed mops fash- 
ioned into dreadlocks. There were fellas wearing green- 
sequined boots, green sombreros and green capes that said 
“SP” (for Super Paddy) on the back. There were banjos, 
bagpipes, bodhrans (a traditional Irish hand-held drum) 
and booze. I felt lost among this band of lunatics, all of 
whom were going to support Ireland at the World Cup. But 
I had my tickets. 

We left Dublin’s rain as excited as children the night 
before Christmas. The airport sounded of songs, shouts and 
cheers from those who were going and those who wished 
they were going. Glasses clinked as butterflies flailed away 
in my stomach. And, unlike the countless other airport 
scenes with Irish involved, there were no tears. Perhaps a 
hint of envy from those who couldn’t afford the trip, or just 
couldn’t get out of work, but there was enough adrenaline 
in that airport to make all the dead Kennedys rise up and 
dance. 

Planeloads and planeloads full of green-garbed Irish 
football supporters left Dublin that day, bound for Malta. 
From there we would island-hop to our Group F matches 
in Sardinia and Sicily to battle the English, Egyptians and 
Dutch. Malta would offer us azure waters, fun, sun, cheap 
gargle, and a spot away from one of our opponents in 
Group F—the English. We bounced down the aisle and 
onto the plane, armloads full of “duty free” booze and 
singing: 
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“We're all part of Jacky’s Army! 

We're all off to Italy! 

And we'll really shake ‘em up, 

when we win the World Cup, 

‘cause Ireland are the greatest football team!” 

Good-bye gray skies, hello blue. 

“Here we go!” all sang as we taxied down the runway. 
We sailed overseas, overtaken by our football supporters! 
disease. The diminutive, green-bereted Biscuits, and the 
already lucid, dishevelled Rasher, two of the posse going, 
waltzed with the air waitresses as the gang sang: 

“Que serA, sera! 

Whatever will be, will be! 

We're going to Italy, 

Que serA, sera!” 

Disembarking our airship in Malta, we gave three cheers 
for the pilot, kissed the air waitresses good-bye and stepped 
out into the Mediterranean sun, dazed by its brilliance. The 
heat rose from the runway as we danced our way into the 
terminal to collect our bags and go through customs. The 
Maltese customs officials didn’t know what had hit them, 
looking as confused as Dan Quayle at a MENSA meeting. 
They kept looking outside to make sure that it was indeed 
a plane that brought us, rather than a giant Frisbee. 

Upon arriving in Malta, one must fill out a landing card 
stating name, address, occupation and reason for visit. Our 
group, as it turned out, was full of sheep-shaggers, wankers, 
astronauts, brain surgeons, gigolos, bird-watchers, profes- 
sional alcoholics, thrill seekers and, as Chancer put it, 
“Ambassador of Fun. Here to spread goodwill and a few 
native legs.” They shook their heads, stamped our passports 
and sent us on our way. 

Buses dropped us at the Hotel Regent, a clean, though 
less than elegant, job nestled among Malta’s ancient neigh- 
borhoods. Laundry dried overhead between the white- 
washed buildings on the narrow streets, and elderly women 
leaned out their windows to check out the green invaders. 
We waved up and they waved back. We checked in then 
stepped out, marching off to the bars singing, “We love you 
Malta, we do! We love you Malta, we do!” 

Afternoon turned to night as our gang of fuel-injected 
boyos danced off to the Maltese discos and their extended 
drinking hours, dinner an afterthought. 

“Come on now lads, there’s spadework to be done! Here 
we go!” shouted Rasher as we charged down the hill to the 
disco. We burst passed the bouncers, Biscuits diving across 
the dance floor on his belly. Rasher jumped onstage, 
grabbing the disc jockey’s microphone and started singing, 
“Olé, olé, olé!” The patrons joined in. Decko and Davo 
headed straight for one bar as Biscuits walked across 
another in his green Doc Martens, diving into the middle of 
the pogoing posse of Paddies that had taken over the dance 
floor. Tourists from Sweden, Germany, the Netherlands and 
England looked on in bewilderment at all the goings-on. 
Astonished, gold-chained moussed-up Maltese poseurs 
watched the Paddies drag the ladies up to dance—though 
the poor women couldn’t pogo very well in pumps. The 
green top-hatted Rasher climbed atop a speaker and led a 
chorus of, 

“We are green, 

we are white, 

we are fucking dynamite, 

la,la,la,la - la,la,la,la!” 
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The goings-on continued till dawn, when the disco 
closed at 7 a.m. The singing, friendly mob was ushered out 
into the Maltese morning—some to seek more drink, others 
to find their beds. We meandered along the seafront 
looking for our hotel as the Maltese went to work, the 
German tourists went to the beach and the Irish went to 
bed. 

After two hours of sleep and a few espressos at the hotel 
bar, a group of us galloped down the road and hopped 
aboard a bus bound for “Golden Sands Beach.” 

“Your one looks nice in the back, doesn’t she?” Chancer 
said to me as we stood in the middle of the packed bus. 

“Which one?” I asked. 

“The one with the yoke on her head.” 

“The habit?” 

“Uh, yeah.” 

Seeing some of the Paddies at the beach was like seeing 
Bedouins on the ski slopes. Sheet-white ploughboys from 
Ireland’s deepest bogs and highest mountain tops, decked 
out in their green sombreros and tri-colored capes, stumbled 
onto Malta’s beaches. Their costumes testimony to their 
nationality, as if people needed a hint. The continental 
women, of course, felt free to go topless. And packs of 16- 
and 17-year-old Paddy-Come-Latelys, who had never been 
outside their home towns before, would stumble upon 
these sights. 

“Jaysus Mick! Come ‘ere! Woudja looka this! Oh, God! 
She’d put a horn on a dead man, wouldn’t she? They’re 
gorgeous, aren’t they? And the size of ‘em!” 

We played football on the beach, swam and sunned 
away our hangovers before heading back to the hotel to 
shower up and start again. The manic pace would be kept 
up for our two-week stay, but at 4 o'clock the next morning 
we were catching a flight from Malta to Sardinia, where we 
were to battle the Brits in our first match in Group F. Taxis 
did a brisk business carting Irish boozers to the airport in 
the wee hours of June 11, as we hurried to catch our flights. 

Sardinia’s airport has only one runway, so it was 
organized confusion trying to time the arrival of thousands 
of Irish to the island—and thus our 4 o'clock flight. 
Nonetheless, our spirits were high. We sat anxiously in our 
seats, applauded the air waitresses’ life jacket demonstra- 
tions, and sang our way to Sardinia. An hour later, we 
landed. 

“Hail! Hail! The Celts are here!” came the chorus as we 
skipped across the runway toward the terminal. The singing 
became a murmur, and then nothing at all, when we 
noticed those on-hand to greet us. Hundreds of grim-faced, 
machine-gun-toting soldiers—guns trained upon us—wel- 
comed the Irish supporters. Dozens of militia men held 
attack dogs on leads. The once-raucous singing turned to 
silence as we tiptoed passed the soldiers. Biscuits, though, 
strolled along with all the confidence in the world, got 
down on his knees, kissed one of the attack dogs on the lips 
and patted it on the head. 

“There yeh go fella, not to worry, we’re all right!” 

I don’t know who was more shocked, the dog or the 
soldiers, but the military men couldn’t help but laugh at the 
antic. Biscuits broke the ice, and many of the same soldiers 
would be wearing Irish scarves and caps by the end of the 
night. 

The reason for the ultra-high security was to halt 
hooligan violence. Want a recipe for disaster?—try hooli- 


gans at the World Cup. It’s like inviting a derelict biker gang 
to your cousin’s Bar Mitzvah. Or Richard Ramirez to your 
teen-age daughter’s slumber party. Or bringing Andrew 
Dice Clay along for dinner with your new girlfriend’s 
parents. It just doesn’t go down well. And both the English 
and the Dutch are notorious for hooliganism. English club 
teams were banned from international competition in 1985 
after a brawl between Liverpool supporters and those from 
Juventus of Turin killed 39 people. And there have been 
numerous other instances since involving the supporters of 
both the English and the Dutch national teams. Hooligans 
from both sides have fought pitched battles with both police 
and other supporters, graphically seen at the European Cup 
Championships in 1988. So just the threat of fan violence 
had prompted Italian authorities to ban alcohol sales for 24 
hours before and after each game on the islands. Many a 
tear was shed at this announcement but, “We Shall Over- 
come,” sang the Irish supporters. 

While English and Dutch hooligans, as opposed to their 
decent supporters, fought in the streets at the European 
Championships in Germany in 1988, the Irish were voted 
Europe’s best supporters at the same competition. Football 
seems to bring out the best in the Irish. For there were boyos 
from the baddest streets of Belfast and the dingiest streets 
of Dublin at the World Cup, but they conducted themselves 
like gentlemen. These were lads with scars running the 
lengths of their faces and crude, homemade tattoos that 
said, “mum” or Celtic F.C_—lads that gargle broken glass for 
breakfast, drink bleach for dinner and shove live rattle- 
snakes down their shorts for dessert. But give them a green 
shirt and they behave themselves. Although they weren’t 
choirboys, they did mind their manners. Fun was the goal 
in focus, but, all “boys in green” agreed, was not to be 
achieved at detriment to people or property, just a few 
thousand brain cells. We came with a motto: win, lose or 
draw—have fun. And we would succeed. 

Despite our fine intentions, the two rival factions were to 
be separated. We were taken, under heavy police escort, by 
bus to a beach and dropped there at five in the morning. The 
Paddies wandered stupidly around in the dark on this 
isolated beach, realized there was nothing to do and lay 
down and went to sleep. An odder sight you would never 
see, as hundreds of green-costumed characters lay uncon- 
scious in the Sardinian sand. For half a mile in either 
direction, Irish supporters lay dozing on the beach. A 
couple of hours later, as the sun came up, fitness-minded 
Sardinians jogged along the beach in their daily ritual. They 
laughed to themselves and searched for the “hidden video.” 
Soon, the sun would be too hot for sleep, and it would be 
time to explore. The match was not till 9 p.m., so we would 
have plenty of time. 

“Hello-eo!” we called to the Sardinians sunning them- 
selves by the sea. 

“God! Even the ugly ones are gorgeous!” said Chancer. 

“Yeah, I’d ride the fella that rode her!” Biscuits chimed 
in. 

We were called over to a group of girls that wanted to 
practice their English. A pen and notebook were brought 
out. 

“How do yeh say you’re beautiful in Italian?” Chancer 
asked, running his fingers through his brown, shoulder- 
length hair and smiling. 

“Sei bella,” one smiled, her big brown eyes glowing. 
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Available at these local retailers 


In Flight 
1250 PCH 
Seal Beach, CA 
90740 

(213) 493-3661 Buds Pro Skate 
16942 Beach Blvd. 
Huntington Beach, CA 
92647 
Zimbabwe (714) 843-6922 
4412 E. 7th St. 
Long Beach, CA 
90804 

(213) 439-9357 Lido Skates 
3333 Newport Blvd. 
Newport Beach, CA 
92663 
(714) 673-2315 
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“How do yeh say, ‘My name is Rasher and I don’t tell 
lies?” asked Rasher, tipping his green top hat to the ladies. 

“Mi chiamo Rasher e non dico bugie,” came the reply 
from our new-found friends. 

“Now,” Rasher said smiling at Donatella, the brunette 
beauty, “how do yeh say ‘I love you’ in Italian?” 

“Tt amo,” she said. 

“Well ti amo back to yeh,” he charmed. 

We wrote down some valuable Italian phrases, such as: 
Do you have a boyfriend? Where is he now? Your eyes are 
beautiful. We’re here for the fun. How old are you? And, 
good luck. 

A crowd had gathered around us. They wanted our 
souvenirs like nothing else. They lobbied and pleaded in 
Italian for our caps, jerseys, pins and scarves. They loved us 
and we loved them. Everyone laughed. Local men wanted 
to trade their daughters for an Irish jersey, and a good few 
women were willing to barter their bodies for some Irish 
booty. They took advantage of us—and we loved it. 

A challenge was issued by the local men for a football 
match. We organized our side, they theirs, and we met in 
a giant parking lot. A highly spirited match ensued, 
competition fierce and watched by hundreds of people. 
Italian skill was no match for Irish aggressiveness as we 
hammered the locals 5-3. It was all in the spirit of diplomacy 
though, and all enjoyed the competition. We boarded our 
buses bound for the stadium as the cheering natives wished 
us well. 

“Buono fortuna!” they yelled. 

We entered Cagliari Stadium under strict security. Heli- 
copters flew overhead and hundreds of police and soldiers 
guarded our entrance. Security agents searched us thor- 
oughly going in, prompting laughter and jokes from the 
searched parties. 

“Now that belongs to me, Guido, I never leave home 
without it, contrary to the missus’ wishes!” Big Martin told 
them. 

The stadium rang with song as the game started. 
Bodhrans beat, bagpipes blew, hands clapped at a frantic 
pace and song filled the lungs of 20,000 Irish supporters. 
The rival factions were separated by dozens of riot-geared 
soldiers. We sang for the team, but also across the soldiers 
at our English counterparts. “A Nation Once Again,” came 
the chorus, louder than a Concorde on takeoff. The return 
was “Rule Brittania.” Our rebuttal was quick and sharp: “We 
hope yeh pay your poll tax, we hope yeh pay your poll tax, 
la,la,la,la - la,la,la,la!” Silence befell our British contempo- 
raries. They were sick as parrots. We laughed hysterically. 

The wind howled, thunder clapped and rain came down 
in torrents. England scored. It was the end of the world. The 
sound of Irish hearts sinking drowned out the thunder. 
Sullenly we prayed: “Dear God, don’t let Armageddon 
come with England up one-nil!” The jubilant English 
danced away. We cast them off with a chorus of: “You only 
sing when you’re winning!” 

“Come on everybody, sing your hearts out for the lads!” 
cried Rasher, his face red and eyes bloodshot. 

We rallied our vocal reserves and sang our hearts out for 
the lads. The English enthusiasm died as the Irish team 
pressured. The boys battled for every ball, fighting ever so 
gallantly to equalize the match. The heavily favored English 
went into a defensive shell as the boys in green turned up 
the heat. “Come On You Boys In Green!” we sang. 
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Ten minutes till full time, Kevin Sheedy cracked a shot 
past the diving English keeper Shilton, equalizing the game. 
An orgasmic scream sounded from the Irish supporters. We 
leapt, and hugged people we didn’t know. Grown men 
cried. Hearts pounded. Shivers ran up and down my spine 
as the hair on the back of my neck stood to attention. We 
danced deliriously, grabbing the soldiers to join in. We 
slapped our scarves around their necks and cried with 
delight that we had survived the test. Olé, olé, olé - Kevin 
Sheedy saved the day. We saluted the lads with “You Will 
Never Walk Alone” as we exited the stadium. 

You'd think we'd found a cure for cancer as we ran 
through the streets of Cagliari. We kissed the local women 
and danced in the road. Their fathers smiled warmly at the 
“mad Paddies.” Our faces were too small for our own smiles 
as we waved our flags and sang our songs. “We love you 
Italia! We do!” sounded the song as the soldiers ushered us 
off to the airport. Italian news crews filmed the sight of Irish 
delight as we bided our time while awaiting our flight. 

We arrived back in Malta on June 12, our voices hoarse 
and hands sore from clapping. The Maltese congratulated 
us on the fine performance and welcomed us back to the 
island. The partying ensued at breakneck pace. We dove off 
cliffs into clear, cool waters during the day and gargled 
away the nights. Match number two, against Egypt, was set 
for the 17th of June. 

By hydrofoil we left Malta in the wee hours, bound for 
Sicily. We cleared Sicilian customs with our green inflatable 
crocodiles, shamrocks, carrots, bananas and monkeys. 
Again security slowed us. Heavily escorted coaches carried 
us across the sun-scorched Sicilian landscape toward 
Palermo. Nine hours we travelled without water or stops. 
The songs, though, maintained the high spirits of the sweat- 
soaked supporters: 

“Oh, we are Celtic supporters, 

loyal through and through, 

over and over 

we will follow you. 

And if you go to Germany, 

we will all be there, 

France or Spain 

it’s all the same, 

we'll go anywhere.” 

Entering the stadium, the boyos draped their flags across 
its bannisters. The tri-colors noted various affiliations, 
saying hello to the folks back home. The names of 
neighborhoods, towns, local pubs and places of employ- 
ment adorned the flags: Hill-16 On Tour. Ciao Mama, 
Ballyer On Tour. West Belfast. London Irish. Sydney, 
Australia. Waterford City. Waxies Dargle. The Goblet. Cabra 
and An Post On Tour. Green filled the stadium, dotted here 
and there with the Egyptian red and black. Humidity sucked 
the air from our lungs and sapped the energy from our 
muscles. We sang and supported and sweated away in the 
Sicilian sun. 

The game sucked. The Egyptians, having played the 
Netherlands toa 1-1 draw in their first match, made no effort 
whatsoever to win. They continuously kicked the ball into 
the crowd. They played for a tie, and got what they came 
for, the game ending in a 0-0 draw. Frustrated and disap- 
pointed, we got back on our buses and travelled the nine 
hours through the night in silence. 

Group F satin a mess. All teams had two points, with two 
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teams for certain, and a possible third advancing to the next 
round. Ireland’s hopes hinged on its final Group F game 
with the Netherlands. 

On June 21, we again travelled that hellish journey to 
Palermo. It didn’t matter. We would’ve crawled miles over 
broken glass, or driven across the country in a Pinto with 
Barry Manilow to support our team. Our buses rumbled 
across the parched and dusty land toward the city. The 
natives waved and beeped their horns as they passed us on 
the motorway. 

“Hey look, the Godfather’s wishin’ us well!” Martin 
chirped. 

Palermo, packed with people, buzzed with action. The 
Dutch, dressed in orange, roamed the Sicilian streets. The 
green-clad Irish mingled with the orange Dutch, clashing in 
color, but not in fists. No trouble erupted at all. They sang 
“Danny Boy” with us, we sang some “Tulip” song with 
them. In the spirit of it all, we sang arm in arm. Green and 
orange climbed atop Italian monuments showing their 
colors. When a Dutch Dolly Parton clone walked by, all 
sang “She’s Got The Whole World On Her Chest.” 

We paraded about town. Traffic stopped. Locals gawked. 
We took pictures of ourselves with the coppers. The green- 
clad lads bopped. The show-stopping attraction had come 
to town. 

We stumbled upon a Dutch television reporter broad- 
casting back to the Netherlands. Rasher goosed him on the 
air. 

“Oooh!” he gasped. 

“You're lookin’ well, honey!” Rasher winked. 

Like a Sicilian Star Search, we sang and danced for the 
cameras before marching off to the stadium. 

“We're all part of Jacky’s Army! 

We're all off to Italy! 

And we'll really shake ‘em up, 

when we win the World Cup, 

‘cause Ireland are the greatest football team!” 

The match was set for nine, we entered the stadium 
singing at six. Like some Zen practice, we called all ghosts 
to help us, and concentrated our minds on the match. The 
stadium filled—half green, half orange. Their brass band 
blew away, our bodhrans beat in tribal heat. The jam- 
packed stadium buzzed with electricity. Twenty-thousand 
Irish voices in chorus sang: “Let’s go fucking mental, let’s go 
fucking mental - la,la,la,la, - la,la,la,la!” 

Irish footballers take no prisoners. They harassed and 
pressured the defending European champions. The Irish 
inflicted their presence upon the Dutch, throwing them off 
their game. But midway through the first half, Rudi Gullit, 
the dreadlocked Dutchman, broke through the Irish de- 
fense on a smart give-and-go, hammered the ball into the 
back of the Irish net and put the Dutch ahead. Among the 
Irish supporters, this went over like a fart in church. 

Fans of resolve, we gathered our voices in unison to 
push the lads on. Voices strained together, drowning out 
the Dutch brass band. The Dutch singing died out as we 
vocally carried our supporter’s cross. 

“Come on St. Patrick, where are yeh now?!” pleaded 
Chancer. 

Our prayers were answered in the second half. Niall 
Quinn, the gawky Irish forward, slapped a shot into the 
back of the Dutch net. 

“Come on without, 
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come on within, 

you ain’t seen nothing like the Mighty Quinn!” we sang. 

The Irish supporters exploded. The sea of green washed 
across the seats and waved about the stadium. The sound 
of elation ripped through the venue. 

“England 1-Egypt 0” flashed across the scoreboard. This 
meant, given a draw, both Ireland and Holland would go 
through to the next round. Bingo. The teams played keep- 
away for the final 15 minutes, came over and saluted the 
supporters, and congratulated each other on advancing. 
Jack’s Army would march on. 

Our package guaranteed us three matches, then delivery 
back to Dublin. No one thought about advancement and we 
were scheduled to leave Malta on June 23. The Maltese 
were sad to see us leave. They showered us with gifts— 
cakes, beers and t-shirts. We bid Malta farewell and flew 
back to Dublin. 

We arrived back in Dublin sunburnt, broke, exhausted 
and confused. What do we do now? Ireland had drawn 
Romania for its second round match in Genoa on June 25. 
Most of us were too broke to go on, but cars were sold, loans 
were gotten and many went over. An estimated 25,000 Irish 
made the trip to Genoa. I didn’t make it. I had to settle for 
a second-hand seat in the local. 

The World Cup had engulfed the nation. Flags flew from 
every house. Curbstones were painted green, white and 
orange. Bus drivers, postmen—everyone wore green. 
Factories and businesses shut early, leaving the city’s streets 
as desolate as the Mojave at midnight. The proletariat 
geared up and headed to the pubs. 

We packed the pub, ordered our pints and squeezed in 
for the match. The teams kicked off. 

“Coucescu’s playing full-back, Coucescu’s playing full- 
back, la,la,la,la - la,la,la,la!’” Rasher sang with the crowd 
joining in. 

The teams hammered into each other in an extremely 
tight match. Biscuits barked, “Go back and make your 
Semtex, go back and make your Semtex, la,la,la,la - 
la,la,la,la!” 

“That’s bleedin’ Czechoslovakia, ya eegit!” someone 
yelled back. 

We sang on, as if our voices would help the cause. Packy 
Bonner, the Irish goalkeeper, made save after save. 

“Packy Bonner walks on water—doo, dah! Doo, dah!” 
the lads sang. 

The score after full time—Ireland 0-Romania 0. This was 
the second round and a winner was needed. Two 15- 
minute halves of extra time followed. This, after 90 grueling 
minutes of regular time in the Genoan heat. Rosary beads 
appeared in the hands of many. Still, no winner. 

One could taste the tension as the game went into 
penalty kicks. Romania went first, and scored. Ireland went 
next, and scored. Romania scored. Ireland scored. Romania 
scored. Ireland scored. Romania scored. Ireland stayed 
even by scoring. Then, on Romania’s fifth chance, Packy 
guessed right. Like Jesus, Packy saves. On a finger-tip save, 
he tipped the ball just past the goal post. With the shoot-out 
tied at four apiece, and with a shot in hand on their final 
chance, Ireland sent David O'Leary to the penalty spot. 
O'Leary faked left, shot right and smashed home the 
winner—sending Ireland into the quarterfinals against Italy. 

Mayhem ensued. Beer flew around the bar as we 
screamed out the door and into the streets, where we 


danced and swam in the city’s fountains. We hugged and 
danced and kissed. Olé! Very few went to work the next 
day. Or the next. 

Ireland had hit the big time. A tiny, island nation of three 
and a half million people, a divided nation at that, had 
entered the realm of the world’s football elite. No one, not 
even the Irish, had expected it. With a quarterfinal match- 
up with host nation, and World Cup favorite Italy in Rome, 
Ireland needed all the luck it could get. The team managed 
to get an audience with the Pope; he wished them good 
luck. 

Trying to get tickets was like trying to earn a living as a 
pick-pocket in a nudist camp. The original Irish allotment 
was 2,000 tickets for the 80,000-seat stadium. It smelled. But 
the day before the match, tickets became available. I got a 
phone call from my Uncle Johnny on Friday, and dashed off 
to Rome on Saturday—the day of the match. 

Swallowed up by the sea of Italians, we cheered 
undauntingly. The 65,000 Italians drowned out much of the 
Irish singing. Tens of thousands of green, white and red 
Italian flags waved unceasingly. The occasional pocket of 
green, white and orange flags pockmarked the display of 
Italian nationalism. We swam against the tide, straining our 
vocal chords to support our team. 

On the pitch, one of the finest displays of football could 
be seen. Beautiful touches and brilliant passes proved to the 
Italians that the Irish were indeed for real. We scared them. 
But in the 38th minute, Salvatore Schillaci drove a knife 
through the heart of the Irish dream. He murdered Ireland’s 
hopes with a right-footed strike from 18 yards out. Though 
they battled hard, the boys in green couldn’t find another 
rabbit in the hat. The final whistle blew, giving the Italians 
a victory and semi-final berth. 

The 15,000 Irish supporters remained in the stadium. We 
saluted the lads with “You Will Never Walk Alone.” For over 
an hour we stayed singing. 

“We want Jack!” came the cry, calling for Ireland’s 
manager to come from the dressing room. 

Ireland’s Prime Minister, Charly Haughey came out. 

“Fuck off, Charly! We want Jack!” people yelled. 

Jack came out, beer in one hand, flag in the other, and 
toasted the crowd. The players came out and did the same. 
We left the stadium singing, shaking hands and swapping 
souvenirs with the Italians. 

“Ciao Italia. Buono fortuna |” 

Sunday, July 1, the team came home. Over halfa million 
people lined Dublin’s streets from airport to city centre. 
Two open-topped, double-decker buses carried the team 
into town. Young and old came out to see. Kids climbed 
trees, traffic lights and bus stops and onto their father’s 
shoulders to catch a glimpse of the team. Nelson Mandela, 
in Dublin for the day, toasted freedom and the Irish team. 
Tears dripped from the eyes of Jack Charlton, Ireland’s 
English, and normally steely-hearted manager. The crowd 
belted out “Molly Malone” for Jack and the team. 

At the public reception in town, Big Jack told us, “You’re 
the best supporters in the world! Maybe next time we can 
win something and bring it home to you!” 

Indeed, although West Germany defeated Argentina in 
the World Cup Final, Ireland won the hearts of the world. 
Football’s governing body and all participating nations at 
the World Cup voted the Irish “The Best Football Supporters 
in the World.” A 
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Heading South 
Continued from page 30 


begin to fill the fading coastline with 
life, head up Mt. Soledad for a pan- 
oramic view extending south to Tijuana 
and north to Laguna. Looking down 
on the city, you'll see La Jolla’s night 
scene coming to life. 

La Jolla sports a relatively new and 
often lively Hard Rock Cafe, where 
parking may be your only deterrent. 
For added night-life options, try La 
Playa, Jose’s, Alfonzo’s or Club 
Maxim’s, all on Prospect. If you prefer 
an ambiance that swings, Chuck’s 
Steak House offers live jazz Wednes- 
day through Sunday and is known for 
its accomplished musicians. Vic’s is 
another restaurant/piano bar, located 
on Faye Avenue, that features every- 
thing from blues to jazz, to classical. 

The biggest problem in this ideal 
weekend scenario is where to sleep. 
La Jolla offers several exquisite hotels, 
but the price is...well, just as exquisite. 
La Jolla Palms Inn does offer a single 
room for $56 or less (depending on 
the season) and that’s the best bet for 
your money. Also try the Inn at La Jolla 
where a single room runs $65 per 
night. The Bed and Breakfast Inn at La 
Jolla has rooms with ocean views and 
fireplaces for $75 plus per night. If all 
else fails, head south on the freeway 
and you'll find an assortment of 
economy hotels. 

La Jolla sounds a bit too posh? 
Head south of the border and let 
Rosarito Beach caress you with warm 
sunshine, smooth margaritas and fes- 
tive mariachis. It's an entirely different 
world only 25 minutes south of the 
States. 

Don’t let limited Spanish skills in- 
hibit you. These Baja Californians are 
well accustomed to American visitors 
and welcome your business. You'll 
find them as eager to communicate as 
you are. 

Roadside shopping is one way to 
begin. Later, browse through the open- 
air markets and bargain for your price. 
Vendors usually overquote at first, but 
will drop their prices if you persist. 
Graba handmade gift for your favorite 
relative. ..after all, it’s almost Christmas. 
Fish taco stands dot the roadside and 
the food prepared in front of you is 
rich in flavor and cheap in price. You 
can fill your stomach and wash it 
down with a cola or beer—all for 
about two dollars. Down the road is 
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the Calimax supermarket where you 
can stock up if you are planning to 
camp on the beach. 

The Rosarito Beach Hotel offers a 
bed for those leery of sleeping bags 
and pup tents. As you wander through 
the lobby and hallways, take note of 
the hand-painted ceiling beams and 
murals by Mexican muralist Matias 
Santoyo. You can stay here for a mere 
$44 to $65 per night. The hotel sits on 
the sand and has a large swimming 
pool with an ocean view. Other at- 
tractions include: horseback riding, 
fishing, dining, dancing, live enter- 
tainment and tennis. There are ample 
hotels to choose from if you don’t find 
a vacancy in this delightful old relic. 

Feeling like a local? Hop back into 
su coche and head 12 miles south on 
the old Ensenada highway to the town 
of Puerto Nuevo. Ready your tastebuds 
for a feast of lobster (you pick the 
size), fresh tortillas, beans, rice and 
salad. Try Restaurant Nuevo Ortega’s; 
this family-run business serves up 
succulent dishes along with lively 
mariachis, tangy margaritas and you 
can’t beat the $13.95 price-tag for a 
medium-size lobster platter. 

As you head back toward Rosarito, 
spenda few hours dancing at Calafia— 
a club perched on a cliffside, extend- 
ing down to the ocean. Clear, tur- 
quoise water surrounds you as you 
dance under the stars or merely sit 
back soaking up the atmosphere. 
Another popular night spot is the very 
active and usually crowded Papas and 
Beer—located nearby in downtown 
Rosarito Beach. 

Be sure to bring ample cash and 
bottled water on your Mexican ven- 
ture. Rosarito water isn’t for drinking 
and there are only so many margaritas 
and Cokes one can stomach. The 
cash will come in handy for several 
reasons: toll roads run about $1.75, 
Mexican auto insurance (be safe and 
purchase it) costs anywhere from $11 
to $19, traffic tickets are paid on the 
spot and all those blankets, bracelets 
and vases that you can’t live without 
tend to add up quickly. 

Now snap out of your weekend 
tripping. Your coffee is cold and your 
head is spinning. You can’tsleep until 
you finish that term paper on Tibetan 
folk dancing. Need a break from the 
college blues? Why not sip, sing and 
siesta—just for a weekend? And don’t 
worry, your coffee will be there when 
you get home. A 
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Trouble In the Land of the 
Sun-Down Sea 


Southern California is the land of the “sun-down sea,” 
where the sun suddenly plummets into the ocean, disap- 
pearing ‘like a lost and bloody cause.” It is a land where 
“the Sun’s rim dips—at one stride comes the Dark....” Here 
the sun glares out of a high blue sky—a sun that can beat 
all sense from your brain....” Carey McWilliams 


Once upon a time Southern California was home to 
some of the most pristine coastline in the world. Mother 
Nature carved white sand beaches and sheer cliffs, 
majestic highlands and craggy rock points. The cobalt 
blue Pacific was wild and clear. Marine-life teemed along 
the stretch of coast between Pt. Conception and the 
Mexican border. Fishermen raved about the abundant 
sealife and divers cheered the lucid water. Tourists 
flocked to our beaches to feel the sand between their toes, 
to lick the salt from their lips, to squint as the sun set and 
the sky glowed orange and red. But steadily as a full- 
moon tide rising, our beaches are dying under the neglect, 
waste and poor planning of man. 

Trash litters our beaches and cliffs. Mansions sit on 
our headlands. Toxic chemicals and sewage spill into the 
ocean. Handfuls of indigenous animals live where 
thousands once thrived. Fishing is now a mere fraction 
of what it was due to overfishing and pollution. And most 
of what’s left is either pitifully small or too toxic to eat. 
Tourists still come. But it’s probably tar they’re feeling 
between their toes and sunscreen they taste on their lips 
and smog they see on the horizon... and in the valleys... 
and in the canyons... and over the hills. 

Still, beaches are the essence of Southern California. 
They are its soul. Our beaches define the allure of 
Southern California—the temperate climate, the tan bod- 
ies, the overt hedonism. They represent what happened 
to Southern California as a whole; the sad decline of what 
was once beautiful and promising to what is now spoiled 
and rotting. Like an aging Hollywood starlet, our beaches 
have lost their beauty over time. 

And who would have thought, only a decade ago, that 
our planet would be as close to ecological Armageddon 
as it is today? Rain forests die, polar caps melt, the ozone 
layer disintegrates and yet we are somehow separated 
and isolated. Not only geographically and physically— 
but in our consciousness as well But our beaches, our 
beautiful beaches are something else. It is nearly impos- 
sible to live in Southern California and not have some 
contact with our beaches. And with that contact comes 
responsibility. We Southern Californians have a respon- 
sibility not to license the City of Los Angeles to pump 
millions of gallons of raw sewage into Santa Monica Bay, 
notto allow British Petroleum to recklessly spill raw crude 
onto the Huntington Beach shoreline, not to permit Signal 
Landmark, Inc. to build a sprawling community on the 
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Bolsa Chica wetlands, and not to close our eyes to the 
impending, real-life ecological nightmare along our rav- 
aged beach environment. 

It is naive to think that everyone cares about the 
environmental status of the Southern California coastline. 
Some people are content to put their heads in the ground 
and ignore the situation. Others, many of whom are our 
elected officials, consider the fragile beach ecology as 
peripheral to the agenda at hand: costal development at 
all cost. 

Sickening is the fact that, due to our lack of commit- 
ment, our coastline—lands ruled effectively for hundreds 
of years by Native Americans—should come to the brink 
of ruin over the last half century. Hundreds of years in 
harmony and it takes our society only 50 years to virtually 
destroy one of this planet’s most unique environments. 

In the face of a rising tide of neo-environmentalism, 
numbers and figures are manipulated to prey on our 
ecological fears. And, the fact that only one environmental 
resolution passed on the November 6 ballot reveals the 
amount of “spins” and misinformation circulating among 
us. Mark Twain once said, “Get the facts right first, then 
you can distort them any way you like. ” The fact is 
Southern California’s coastline is in trouble and we have 
no one to blame but ourselves. Likewise, we can’t expect 
some bureaucrat in Sacramento to be completely sym- 
pathetic to a “clean up the coastline” campaign. The 
responsibility—there’s that word again—rests squarely 
on the shoulders of the residents of Southern California. 
Some radical changes must take place. Money-hungry 
corporations must no longer be placated for the better- 
ment of the economy. Threats of pulling their businesses 
out of the area should be greeted with a quick “good 
riddance.” Ineffective officials must be voted out to make 
room for motivated and informed civil servants. We must 
lobby for more stringent controls on local sewage dump- 
ing and for stricter guidelines for oil tankers docking 
along our coast. Developers should become convinced 
that attempted development of ecologically sensitive 
areas will turn into long and costly legal battles. Finally, 
each of us should take a long, hard look at our own 
attitudes and assess whether or not they're really acting in 
an environmentally-conscious manner. 

Southern California, the “island on the land” as Carey 
McWilliams once saw it, is becoming a faded memory, 
long-buried by bulldozers and condos. And as the sun 
sets on the fevered, developmental era of Southern 
California, a serious question remains: Can the environ- 
ment survive another 50 years? 


Brad Drew 
Editor-in-Chief 
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